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On the phone while On the go 


with MOBILE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Now it’s easy to keep in touch at all times with the vehicles in 
your organization. Mobile Telephone Service provides swift tele- 
phone contact by a combination of shortwave radio and normal 
wire telephone relay. It assures quick action . . . eliminates con- 
fusion . . . cuts unnecessary mileage. 


Your whole firm will profit from increased operating efficiency. 

And no capital investment in expensive equipment is needed. 

You specify the type of Mobile Telephone Service you want and s : 

pay monthly charges only for the service you use. We provide Some lines of business 
expert maintenance and take care of all part replacements. already using this service: 


CONTRACTORS 
TRUCKING COMPANIES 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES 
MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS 
AMBULANCE SERVICES 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND REALTORS 


DELIVERY SERVICES 


TELEPHONE COMPANY GARAGE OPERATORS 


Have one of our representatives study your operations. He'll be 
P yy 

glad to recommend the mobile system that best fits your needs. 

Just call the telephone business office. No obligation, of course. 
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FOR 
PROGRESSIVE 
PRODUCTION 


USE INDUCTION HEATING 


The O. F. Moss- 
berg & Sons, 
Inc., New Ha- 
ven, uses induc- 
tion heating 
to successfully 
braze parts 
which were 
formerly impos- 
sible to braze. 


The Bullard Company, Bridgeport, uses a 
20 kilowatt induction heater to harden 
lead screw and splined shaft components 
of their machine tool equipment. Ability 
to control depth of penetration and hard- 
ness with lack of distortion makes this 
installation an excellent production tool. 


Connecticut’s industries are 
proving that electric induction 
heating solves many difficult 
industrial heating and produc- 
tion problems. 


These three examples illustrated 
show the versatility of induction 


heating in solving three entirely 
different production problems. If 
you have a heating problem 
which requires speed with safety 
and production with quality, 
why not consider the induction 
method? 


Your industrial power engineer 
of your electric utility company 
can help you. Call him. 


Peasley Products, Inc., Stratford, uses this 35 
kilowatt induction furnace to melt aluminum. 
Quiet operation, greater production, improved 
product and greater economy have resulted. 
Working conditions have been considerably 
improved. 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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HE chief interest and activity of most business man- 
agements today is cost reduction. Inflationary pres- 
sure of an annually increased pay scale justifies far 

greater expenditures for labor savings than would other- 

wise be sound economics. Heavy investments in better 
methods and facilities have increased productive capacity 
so tremendously that tough price competition exists on most 
products in spite of record sales volume. This competition 
threatens to price out of the market almost any business 
that does not work intensively at increasing efficiency— 
in production operations, service operations, selling, in all 
paper work—briefly, in any phase of operations where 
better tools, better methods, or better planning will enable 
a person to be more productive. 


The noisy “economists” of a few years ago who spon- 
sored large wage increases have now quietly dropped their 
doctrines that prices would not need to be raised appreciably 
to cover wage increases because direct wages were a small 
percentage of the sales dollar. Now it is pretty generally 
realized that payments for materials, services and supplies 
are for direct and indirect labor in other organizations and, 
therefore, that total costs are directly related to the wage 
scale. And very few companies can afford the luxury of 
increasing prices in proportion to increases in wages. 


With cost reduction the almost all-engrossing concern 
of business management for several years, it is natural 
that many industries should accept this exclusively as a 
problem of making products more cheaply. However, 
there is another way to look at this problem. While inflation 
has built strong pressure to cheapen products, that same in- 
flation has made the replacement and repair of products 
more costly and difficult. Therefore, it has improved the 
market for better quality products—even at higher prices. 


When Wallace Cook became Chairman of the Board of 
Whitney Blake, he hammered an idea at the management 
team: “If an operation is one you can be proud of, the 
profits will take care of themselves.” It was hard to take 
much pride in copying products of others and struggling 
for sales on a price basis only, so we moved in the direc- 


*After graduating from Dartmouth the author of this month’s 
guest editorial joined Reliable Electric Company in Chicago, where 
he gained experience in engineering, production and sales to power 
companies and to the independent telephone industries, and became 
its president in 1941. Since 1947 he has also been president of 
Whitney-Blake Co. and its associate, Coiled Cords, Inc., of Hamden. 
He is a director of the Michigan Avenue National Bank of Chicago 
and a founding member of Cook Foundation. 


Quality is Economy 


By JOHN BROWN COOK, President* 
Whitney Blake Company, New Haven 
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tion of developing better rather than cheaper lines for the 
industries we serve. 


Our first new commercial product after World War II 
was an item used outdoors in large quantities by communica- 
tion companies. We knew it was much better than anything 
made before and it cost a good deal more. Our sales organ- 
ization was afraid to try to sell it. The idea of asking buyers 
for a large premium when they had always pressed for 
lower and lower prices seemed suicidal. Since over half the 
market for this product had always been for replacement, 
we thought, too, that we might ruin our own market. The 
only consolation was that other markets were waiting to be 
spoiled the same way. 


The policy worked. It made friends. In a few years this 
product was saving our customers millions of dollars by last- 
ing several times as long as the conventional item. Suc- 
cess was so marked that we have followed it on many 
other products used in the communications industry. The 
same approach has worked on products for industrial 
maintenance and is now being applied to other markets. 


Almost everyone gives lip service to the principle so 
well stated by John Ruskin, “There is hardly anything 
in the world that someone can not make a little worse 
and sell a little cheaper—and the people who consider 
price alone are this man’s lawful prey”. But is is usually 
hard to discuss philosophy with a Purchasing Agent. In the 
case of communication wires and cables and power cords, 
the cost of installation exceeds the cost of the material, 
even with a high quality product. Under these conditions, 
an able buyer can see that he cannot afford to use a prod- 
uct with an appreciably shorter life even if it is given to 
him free. 


The longer service life, freedom from trouble, and elim- 
ination of some re-installation costs all make the premium 
product the economical one to buy. In an inflationary pe- 
riod, this economy becomes a super-bargain because even 
the short lived price item will probably cost more to replace 
and reinstall than the quality product costs today. 


An increase in attention to quality rather than price 
has been observed recently in many consumer goods mar- 
kets. Perhaps this signals a new emphasis. Traditionally, 
Connecticut manufacturers have been leaders in the de- 
velopment of ingenious technique for mass production of 
quality products. We can be thankful for this background 
as more and more people discover that “Quality is 
Economy”. 


































































































































































































































































Connecticut firm that is a 
A leader in its field, “Hendryx,” 

is universally recognized by 
bird lovers as the most famous name 
in bird cages. When Andrew B. Hen- 
dryx formed a partnership and hired 
two employees in 1869, he founded 
the company which was to become the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bird 
and small animal cages. 


Within ten years after this humble 
beginning, the rapidly growing com- 
pany left its original home in Ansonia, 
and moved to its present location on 
Audubon Street in New Haven. Here 
The Andrew B. Hendryx Company 
grew. New products were continually 
added, and the latest in manufacturing 
and metal finishing techniques were 
used consistently to give Hendryx cus- 
tomers the best product on the market. 


Keeping pace with high American 
production standards, Hendryx has 
a continual program of installing. more 
efficient machinery and techniques. Re- 
cently, a new production-line method 
for plating was established which al- 
lowed a low price on popular priced 
cages while quality was actually im- 
proved with an “Electro-Plate” finish. 
It is durable, doesn’t chip, rub off, or 
discolor the birds’ feathers. 


Today the company makes cages for 
every species of domesticated bird. The 
canary is still very popular, but owners 
of parakeets, finches, love birds, par- 
rots and exotic birds with bizarre plu- 
mage and magnificent coloring have a 
wide selection of Hendryx cages from 
which to choose. 


A line of specially designed Hendryx 
animal cages are popular with owners 
of squirrels, hamsters, white mice and 


THE HENDRYX Model 1940 Bird Cage 


THE ENTRANCE of The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven 


“[he 


HENDRYX 
STORY 


Guinea pigs. Universities and other in- 
stitutions call upon the firm for cus- 
tom-made laboratory cages of every de- 
scription. 


In 1948 the company purchased the 
business of a New York City leather 
manufacturer, moved its plant to New 
Haven and rounded out the Hendryx 
line of pet furnishings. Dog collars, 
leashes, harnesses, leads, dog beds, and 
other accessories are made and dis- 
tributed along with cages to dealers 
throughout the country. 


Early in its history The Andrew B. 
Hendryx Company was called upon by 
the Government to supply items for 
our armed forces. Starting with the 
Spanish-American War when the com- 
pany made canteen chains and mule 
rings for the Army, the firm has made 
equipment and supplies for every war 
this country has fought. In World 
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War II, Hendryx turned out more than 
sixty items for the armed forces includ- 
ing carrier pigeon equipment for the 
Signal Corps, ships’ running lights for 
the Navy, gun cleaners for Garand 
rifles, and machine gun barrel sleeves. 
For the Korean “police action” Hen- 
dryx furnished the Navy with kitchen 
equipment. 


With employees currently number- 
ing 150 men and women, the company 
is noted for its advanced personnel 
policies and practices. Many members 
of the Hendryx employee family have 
been with the company for more than 
25 years. The safety and well-being 
of employees is of prime concern to 
company management. Mr. T. E. Doo- 
little and Mr. A. H. Doolittle, grand- 
sons of the founder and President and 
Vice-President respectively, have in- 
stalled a health and accident program 





which is outstanding. Paying only ten 
per cent of cost, each employee is 
provided with life insurance, accident 
and sickness insurance, death and dis- 
memberment insurance, plus surgical 
and medical expense benefits. A mod- 
ern, full-equipped infirmary is avail- 
able for first aid and personal consul- 
tation. The employees work in light 
and cheery surroundings with music 
piped into every department for their 
pleasure. 

A Savings and Profit-Sharing Re- 
tirement Plan provides security for em- 
ployees. The liberal arrangement bene- 
fits all workers employed at least three 
years. 

Mr. T. E. Doolittle, President of the 
Company, relates that this unique plan 
allows workers to share in 15% of the 
profits of the Company. Allocation is 
on the basis of length of service and 
the individual’s gross pay. Normal re- 
tirement age under this arrangement is 
68. However, with the consent of the 
Company, the employee has the priv- 
ilege of continuing employment and 
accruing additional credits to his ac- 
count. 

A provision is made whereby sav- 
ings from earnings can be added to 
this Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan, 
accruing interest over a period of years. 


T. E. DOOLITTLE, president, and A. H. Doolittle, vice president of Hendryx. 


An important aspect of this novel 
arrangement is that a person in the 
plan may stop work prior to retire- 
ment age and receive payment of a 
percentage of his credit, which is 10% 
per year of his total employment. 
Also in case of death, all the worker's 
share is paid to a beneficiary. In case 
of total disability from any cause, the 
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worker's total plan is immediately paid 
up in full. 


The Andrew B. Hendryx Company 
stands as a fine example of the alert 
and progressive industries which have 
contributed so much with its products 


and policies to the Connecticut scene. 


and the country at large. 
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THE NEW automatic plating machine for electro-plating cages and accessories. 
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THE PRODUCTION BUILDING of Westport Development & Mfg. Co., Inc. is shown 
on the left, and the administration offices and model shop on the right. 


From Basement Workshop 
To A Half Million Gross 


in Five Years 


by ROBY KNIGHT 


ON Miner and Joe Yowell spent 
D an anxious few days back in 
1950. They had come up from 

their basement workshops with two 
models of a fluid pressure sensitive 
electrical switching device for applica- 
tion on jet engines. The question was, 
would the models stand up under 


tests by jet engine manufacturers. 
Would they resist the high tempera- 
tures, vibrations, and exposure to un- 
usual environment in actual use as they 
had in the workshop. 


Then word came back. The manu- 
facturers wanted more of a different 
type for a new engine. Within a year, 
the Westport Development and Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc., Boston Post Road, 
Milford, Conn. was on its way. To 
date, more than 150 different designs 
have been produced. 


Now in its sixth year of operation, 
the company employs 45 persons in 
a plant of 7,500 sq. ft. consisting of 
two buildings. Two company planes are 
ready and waiting to rush instruments 
to clients all over the country. West- 
port switches are being used by prac- 
tically all leading jet engine manu- 


facturers. This year the company ex- 
pects to gross more than one-half 
million dollars. 

It all came about through the mu- 
tual interest of the two founders in 
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aircraft and associated control and in- 
strumentation problems. Both men 
were fellow employees at an instru- 
ment manufacturing company. Joe 
Yowell is a graduate of Parks Air Col- 
lege and became actively engaged in 
aircraft instrumentation as a flight 
engineer for Pan-American Airways. 
During World War II he was chief 
manufacturing engineer of the air- 
craft division of a prominent Bridge- 
port manufacturer. 

Don Miner was graduated as a me- 
chanical engineer from Rhode Island 
State College in 1936. He took up 
flying in 1943. 

Joe was convinced that there was 
need for a pressure switch that would 
be small, compact, rugged, lightweight 
and dependable—small enough to be 
usable on a jet engine and rugged 
enough to stand high temperature, 
high pressure differentials, and high 
frequency vibration. Its purpose would 
be to insure safe take-off pres- 
sure conditions. It might indicate 
proper operation of lubricating sys- 
tems; could automatically disconnect ig- 
nition system after a start had been 
made; and might be used to switch 
from one fuel system to an emergency 
system eliminating the hazard of a 
flame-out. 

Both men felt that such a switch 
could be made. Capital and elaborate 
equipment were hard things to come 
by and it was only through the most 
ingenious application of war surplus 
aircraft equipment that they were able 
to make and test the first model. Parts 
were made in Don’s basement and 
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TEST BENCH and equipment used 
vibration. 
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for checking the calibration of units during 














tested in Joe’s. For six months they 
worked, changed, modified and studied 
their plans. 


A workable model was finally per- 
fected and submitted to a jet engine 
manufacturer. He was satisfied. From 
that point on, it was a question of 
meeting demands from other manufac- 
turers who wanted such switches in- 
cluded in their jet engines. 


This production demand created the 
need for a new concept of manufactur- 
ing. In the spring of 1951 two new 
buildings were erected to house a work 
force which had by then grown to 30 
employees. 

Today, Mr. Yowell, president of the 
company, spends much of his time in 
the laboratories and engineering de- 
partments of various jet engine and 
accessory manufacturers working with 
their draftsmen in the drawing-board 
stage of new jet engines. 

The switch, tailored to suit the needs 
of each engine, is roughly the size 
of an apple and contains 150 parts of 
more than 15 different materials, each 
selected because of some desirable 
property. 

“It would be difficult for someone 
to take our switch apart and make a 
Chinese copy,” Don points out, “be- 
cause its effectiveness is in the process- 
ing, assembling and calibrating.” 

Don Miner, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, heads the production 
end of the business. Charles Schwab 
is plant manager. 


Miner recalls that at one time when 
a switch gave trouble, the only way 
it could be tracked down was to ob- 
serve the switch in operation on a run- 
























ning jet engine. This meant studying 
the switch operation with a microscope 
inside an engine test cell. 


It was an unusual experience stand- 
ing over the engine in a chamber with 
double locked doors. The noise, the 
heat, and the vibration were less dis- 
turbing than the fact that something 
might go wrong causing the engine to 
explode. It didn’t. The search did reveal 
the cause of the trouble, however, and 
design changes were made. 

Environmental test chambers are 
constantly in operation in the model 
shop of the Westport Development 
and Manufacturing Co. Each new de- 
sign must be subjected to extremes of 
temperature, altitude, humidity, salt 
spray, vibration, pressure cycling, over 
voltage and under voltage operation, 





GENERAL VIEW of production section—parts machining on the left; assembly and calibration on the right. 
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TYPICAL turbo-prop engine switch undergoing production calibration. 
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and other unusual conditions before 
it is considered suitable for use in pres- 
ent day aircraft. 


One of the tests which the boys in 
the laboratory thoroughly enjoy is 
called an “ignition” test. Any electri- 
cal switching device to be used in air- 
craft must be incapable of triggering 
an explosion if it is surrounded by ari 
explosive mixture of gases. This en- 
vironment is simulated in the test 
chamber where the switches are tested 
in a mixture of butane and air. The 
device is operated a number of times, 
and of course, no explosion should take 
place. The grand finale occurs when a 
sparkplug inside the chamber is ener- 
gized resulting in an explosion prov- 
ing the mixture is hazardous. When 


(Continued on page 44) 


MAC STAFF in Directors Room, sitting around the table, left to right, Ellen C. Barrows, Katherine M. Edgerton, Betty S. Hall, 
Florence E. Kruk, Ruth C. Johnson, Mildred H. Forsell, Marion E. Robinson, Margaret M. Moore, Frances W. Wilkinson and Marilyn N. 
Pease. Standing, L. M. Bingham, E. M. Mamulski, Fredrick H. Waterhouse, Norris W. Ford, John D. Hubbard, Arthur L. Woods, 
A. F. Kacynski, Charles H. Schreyer and Vincent D. Castagno. 


The MAC Staff At Work 


OW nice it would be to know 
H how far one goes while rid- 
ing a bicycle” thought Cur- 
tis H. Veeder while riding his bicycle 
in the summer of 1896. Out of that 
thought was born the pedometer which 
became the first in a long line of 
counting devices. 


“How nice it would be,” we 
thought, “for our members to know 
the general nature of the work per- 
formed on their behalf by each member 
of the MAC staff.” For some time now 
we have thought along parallel lines, 
of Mr. Veeder, except our reckoning 
was in terms of human understanding. 
While our “Services to Industry” bro- 
chure, mailed to members last Novem- 
ber, indicated clearly the work of each 
member of the Administrative Staff, 
it did not tell the nature nor the impor- 
tance of the work of Departmental 
staff members. 


Both staffs are essential complements 
to each other in the performance of 
the wide variety of services for mem- 
bers as well as for many non-members, 
individuals and groups with whom the 
Association cooperates in its efforts to 


produce “economic weather” favor- 
able to the growth of industry in the 
state. 

It may be recalled that a story en- 
titled “The Association’s New Home,” 
was published in the August 1952 is- 
sue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
That article, besides describing the 
physical layout of our new head- 
quarters, also reviewed some of the 
earlier history of MAC as its mem- 
bership and services and staff increased 
over the years. This story of “The 
MAC Staff At Work” is in a very real 
sense a proper sequel to the former 
story. 

Let’s take a trip around the office 
to meet the people and to learn of the 
part each plays in the overall “service 
to industry” that began with a paid 
staff of two people in a small office in 
1910 and now numbers nineteen per- 
sons who do their work in a modern 
office building containing some 6000 
square feet of office space. 


Introducing... 


MARION E. ROBINSON—When 
any contact is made with the Asso- 
ciation by telegram, telephone, or in 
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person, the all-important first impres- 
sion of the Association is reflected by 
Marion Robinson, our receptionist, 
whose pleasing voice and gracious 
manner mirrors the quality of “serv- 
ice” the Association’s management de- 
sires to render to both members and 
non-members who seek its advice and 
counsel. With her knowledge of the 
specialized duties of staff members 
she is able to direct either telephone 
or personal callers to the staff member 
best qualified by his experience to help 
the inquirer. 


When the lights stop flashing on the 
switchboard for short periods she finds 
time to record letters ready for the for- 
eign language translator and to invoice 
members for the out-of-pocket cost of 
having their translations made and 
typed. She also checks, clips and 
mounts on sheets all newspaper items 
in the Hartford papers believed to be 
of interest to any staff member. In ad- 
dition, she finds time to check the 
monthly telephone bills for accuracy, 
to keep a “diary” record showing the 
whereabouts of each staff member, a 
calendar record of meetings scheduled 
by or requiring the attendance of staff 


















members and to assist with the book- 
keeping. ; 
NORRIS W. FORD—Norris Ford, 
Executive Vice President, who occu- 
pies the front office on the right of 
the reception room, as a glib M.C. 
would say, “scarcely needs any intro- 
duction,” for he has been directing the 
program and policies of the Association 
for slightly over ten years. For a longer 
period than that he was Traffic Man- 
ager and later Manager. Besides the 
normal heavy volume of telephone and 
personal conferences that fall to his 
lot in the office, he is called upon to 
attend many meetings in and out of 
the state, sometimes as a participating 
speaker and again as an adviser or ob- 
server. He initiates or approves the 
launching of any new association serv- 
ices and supervises the conduct of all 
of the many Association activities de- 
scribed in the “Service to Industry” 
booklet published and distributed to 
members in November, 1954. 





LESLIE M. BINGHAM — “Les” 
Bingham, Secretary,.who is housed in 
the front office to the left of the re- 
ception room, besides his duties as 
Secretary of the Corporation, is re- 
sponsible for the publication of the 
Association’s monthly magazine, Con- 
necticut Industry, and for securing the 
advertising income to underwrite its 
substantial annual cost. In addition, he 
holds the title of Director of Develop- 
ment, heading up the work in the 
Industrial Development Department. 
This department, as the name implies, 
seeks to assist in the expansion of exist- 
ing industries, the launching of new 
ones and to assist, on Occasion, in per- 
suading new industries from out-of- 
state to locate in Connecticut. Since the 
Association has no staff available to 
promote this phase of development 
work through personal contacts in the 
field, “Les” Bingham directs his atten- 
tion largely to giving advice and coun- 
sel on a wide variety of financing, mar- 
keting and production problems, par- 
ticularly those involved with the loca- 
tion of facilities, equipment and scarce 
materials. He also assists with the 
organization of meetings for the Asso- 
ciation and cooperates in this and other 
endeavors with local manufacturers 
groups, Chambers of Commerce, Con- 
necticut Industrial Editors Association, 
The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, State Council on Education, 
Council for the Advancement of Eco- 
nomic Education, and many others 









































































THE RECEPTION LOBBY at Association headquarters in West Hartford 


when the occasion warrants such co- 
Operation. 


ARTHUR L. WOODS — “Art” 
Woods,(who occupies the office next 
to Norris Ford's, has the title of Insur- 
ance Manager. “Art” is responsible for 
handling of applications, premiums 
and payment of refunds and death 
claims in connection with the admin- 
istration of MAC’s Group Life Insur- 
ance Plan. While the actual group in- 
surance policies are sold by the field 
men of the Group Insurance Depart- 
ment of Travelers Insurance Company, 
he furnishes them with many promo- 
tional ideas and expedites the printing 
and distribution of such promotional 
literature. Similarly he administers 
MAC’s Group Sickness and Accident 
Insurance Plan, available to small com- 
panies with 50 or less employees, also 
carried through the Travelers Insurance 
Company; the MAC Plan of Supple- 
mental Hospitalization Benefits, car- 
ried by Aitna Life Insurance Company; 
and the new MAC Major Medical Ex- 
pense Plan for key employees of all 
members desiring to participate. 


“Art” also interviews people looking 
for employment and seeks to locate 
special personnel for members when re- 
quested. In recent months he has or- 
ganized a Health and Safety Com- 
mittee, the members of which will soon 
start to prepare a series of bulletin re- 
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leases about safety and health prac- 
tices particularly recommended for 
small companies. He is also charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that 
the building and its permanent equip- 
ment is properly maintained. 


EDWARD M. MAMULSKI—“Ed” 
Mamulski, in his dual capacity as Traf- 
fic and Export Manager, has charge 
of preparing the agendas and record- 
ing the minutes for three of the As- 
sociation’s most active committees—the 
Executive and Joint Traffic Commit- 
tees and the Foreign Trade Committee, 
which meet every month. In his capa- 
city as Traffic Manager, “Ed’s” services 
to the Association’s members in the 
field of transportation, run the gamut 
from furnishing information on rail, 
water, truck and air rates, to present- 
ing the Association’s viewpoint on 
transportation matters before Congres- 
sional committees, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and any state public 
service commission where the proceed- 
ings involve the interests of Connect- 
icut shippers. In between he seeks to 
solve a wide variety of freight rate and 
classification problems for shippers, 
and to either initiate action or cooper- 
ate with other groups desiring action 
that seeks to improve the competitive 
position of Connecticut manufacturers 
in matters of transportation rates and 
services. 
































































































































































































































In the foreign trade field, “Ed” is 
called upon to furnish an advisory serv- 
ice on all export problems from help- 
ing to locate foreign trade representa- 
tives to supplying data on reciprocal 
trade agreements, foreign trade statis- 
tics, foreign exchange, U. S. export 
controls, foreign trade restrictions, tar- 
iffs, credits and sales reports. Transla- 
tion service for members is also sup- 
plied at moderate rates through MAC’s 
Foreign Trade Department. 


FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 
—Fred Waterhouse, MAC’s Counsel 
and next door neighbor to Ed Ma- 
mulski—that is when the legislature 
is not in session—heads up the As- 
sociation’s legislative program each bi- 
ennium when the General Assembly 
is in session. Besides presenting the 
viewpoint of industry to individual leg- 
islators and committees, and arrang- 
ing for other witnesses to appear in 
support of MAC’s views, he keeps 
members advised by bulletins of. all 
bills of importance to industry, when 
they are scheduled for hearing and 
of the apparent status of the more im- 
portant bills after the hearings. Fur- 
nishing copies of bills upon request 
and preparing a final report of the re- 
sults of the General Assembly are also 
included in his work schedule. 


As senior member of MAC’s Legal 


Department, it is his responsibility to 
revise the booklets “Manufacturers Ob- 
ligations Under Connecticut Law” and 
“Connecticut Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act Annotated” whenever legis- 
lative changes are made, and to inter- 
pret by bulletins, letters, telephone and 
personal interviews legal phases of the 
laws governing industry in the state. 

As secretary of the Association’s In- 
dustrial Relations Committee he: 1) 
Initiates study and discussion of labor 
relations problems; 2) supervises the 
preparation of Industrial Relations re- 
leases covering all phases of union- 
management relations; 3) assists mem- 
bers with their specific problems in the 
industrial relations field. 


JOHN D. HUBBARD—"Jack” Hub- 
bard, the Association’s first full-time 
Field Representative, next door neigh- 
bor to Fred Waterhouse (on Fridays 
only), uses his car as an office the first 
four days of the week as he travels 
around the state. He visits not only 
prospective members in an effort to 
secure their active membership in 
MAC, but also calls upon present mem- 
bers to keep them constantly aware of 
the widely diversified MAC services 
available to them, and to learn of any 
assistance the Association may render 
them in an effort to solve a troublesome 


problem. Upon learning of a pressing 
problem of a member company, he im- 
mediately refers the matter to the staff 
member or members most likely to be 
able to assist in finding a satisfactory 
solution to it, or suggests that the 
member company executive inter- 
viewed outline the details direct to 
the proper staff member. On occasion, 
when a member overlooks mailing a 
check to cover membership dues, he 
gives them a pleasant reminder of that 
fact. 


During “Jack” Hubbard's tenure of 
less than one year in this newly created 
post, the Association has experienced 
its most rapid period of membership 
growth. 


CHARLES H. SCHREYER — 
“Charlie” Schreyer, Attorney in 
MAC's Legal Department, (next door 
to “Les” Bingham ) is the Association's 
specialist in federal legislation, taxa- 
tion, and is office manager in charge 
of employment of the Departmental 
Staff and of delegating special work, 
which cannot be handled alone by the 
secretary of the Administrative Staff 
member initiating the project. 

Besides answering all manner of 
questions in the field of taxation and 
federal legislation by telephone, letter 
and during personal interviews, “Char- 


MAC has occupied this modefn building at 928 Farmington Avenue, West Hartford, since May 1952. 
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lie” Schreyer keeps-members informed 
about current developments in these 
fields by Taxation bulletins, the annual 
. Tax Calendar (listing of all “tax pay- 
ment due dates”), a weekly Congres- 
sional Digest bulletin (when Congress 
is in session) and by occasional special 
booklets dealing with tax problems on 
both state and federal levels. The 
“Handbook of Connecticut Taxes On 
Industry” published in 1954 is an ex- 
ample of his most-recent special book- 
let» He also has charge of collecting 
from other staff members and from his 
own reading the “short” items of in- 
terest which appear in MAC's “Busi- 
ness Round Up” bulletins each week. 

As secretary of the Association's 
Taxation Committee it is his responsi- 
bility to initiate study and discussion 
by this committee of current tax prob- 
lems and those likely to occur in the 
future, reporting such findings and 
recommendations for the guidance of 
the executive vice president and the 
Board. of Directors in determining 
MAC's position on any given tax, now 
effective or proposed. 


ALFRED F. KACYNSKI — Fred 
Kacynski,, next door neighbor to 
“Charlie” Schreyer, is Director of the 
newly created Public Relations Depart- 
ment, launched in July 1954. Although 
the study made by a New York con- 
sulting firm prior to the initiation of 
the Public Relations Department indi- 
cated that the Association enjoyed a 
reasonable base of “good will”, it is 
Fred K’s job to enhance it, to en- 
courage and assist MAC members to 
launch or improve their public rela- 
tions activities, and by every avenue of 
communication seek to gain a more 
sympathetic understanding of our busi- 
ness system and the social contribution 
of Connecticut manufacturing industry 
to the welfare of all the people of the 
state. 


Faced with this responsibility Fred 
developed MAC's first pictorialized 
brochure, entitled “Services to Indus- 
try,” which explained the many serv- 
ices offered by the Association. Since 
the distribution of this brochure last 
November, he has worked with the 
Public Relations Committee to develop 
“An Affirmation of Purpose” which 
sets forth the two-fold broad objectives 
of the Association and the methods be- 
ing used to achieve eight key aims and 
endeavors of the Association. 

He is also contributing a Public Re- 
lations department to CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY each month, and has in- 





WOMEN ON THE STAFF, shown in the front lobby of Association headquarters, (left 
to right, back row) Florence E. Kruk, Margaret M. Moore, Marion E. Robinson, Ruth C. 
Johnson. Front row, Marilyn N. Pease, Betty S. Hall, Ellen C. Barrows, Frances W. 
Wilkinson, Katherine M. Edgerton, Mildred H. Forsell. 


itiated a bi-monthly Public Relations 
bulletin both designed to stimulate 
members to either launch a public re- 
lations program or improve their pres- 
ent program. In addition, he handles 
press and radio publicity for MAC and 
gives personalized counsel to members 
on Public Relations problems. He also 
prepares the recently inaugurated de- 
partment in CONNECTICUT IN- 
DUSTRY entitled “Services to Indus- 
try,” designed as an occasional re- 
minder of the variety of services avail- 
able to MAC members. He is currently 
planning a TV program, with the 
cooperation of several member com- 
panies, to assist secondary school stu- 
dents in the selection of a vocation. 
Underway for the fall is a formalized 
MAC Speakers Bureau. 


RUTH C. JOHNSON—Ruth John- 
son, a veteran member of the staff, is 
the Association’s bookkeeper, respon- 
sible for billing and follow-up of mem- 
bership dues, for the receipt and de- 
posit of all funds, payment of salaries 
and bills, keeping of account books, 
preparation of financial and compara- 
tive statements, writing of letters per- 
taining to financial matters and the 
proper storage of accounting records. 
Ruth also prepares and files numerous 
reports required by the Town of West 
Hartford, the state and the federal gov- 
ernment and keeps detailed records of 
employees and the insurance carried for 
them. She is responsible for the safe- 
keeping of all records and other items 
of value kept in the Association's safe, 
for keeping the master file of officers, 
directors and committee members up 
to date, making changes in the master 
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membership files and for keeping Mr. 
Woods’ membership book up-to-date. 
And finally, she finds time to take dic- 
tation’ from Mr. Woods and do relief 
work as receptionist and switchboard 
operator. 


MARGARET M. MOORE — Mar- 
garet Moore, secretary to Mr. Bingham, 
is sometimes referred to as “Miss Con- 
necticut Industry” because much of -her 
time is taken up in the handling of 
many time-consuming details con- 
nected with the publication of the 
Association’s monthly magazine. Be- 
sides taking and transcribing Mr. Bing- 
ham’s dictation, making changes and 
additions to his membership book, 
Margaret maintains records of all ad- 
vertisers (insertion dates, contracts and 
rates) subscribers and those listed in 
“It's Made In Connecticut” depart- 
ment; prepares monthly schedule of 
advertisers and does follow-up work to 
secure copy and plates by closing time 
for each issue and renewal of space 
contracts. She prepares copy for the 
News Forum department each month 
from news clippings, letters, news re- 
leases or word-of-mouth information, 
prepares rough layout and photos for 
the engravers. From galley proof of 
editorial copy, captions, engravers and 
advertising proofs she pastes up the 
magazine dummy in page form. With 
the assistance of another staff member 
she checks for errors both in the origi- 
nal paste-up and in final page form. 
In addition she prepares and mails all 
invoices each month for space adver- 
tising, product listings, subscriptions, 
extra copies, cuts or other miscella- 
neous items, as well as preparing a list 





ie 


THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF members work together in this efficient, well-lighted area. 


of delinquent accounts, and mailing rot other clerical duties, including assist- 


statements to all delinquents. And ~~ 


finally she maintains records and a stor- 
age file of cuts used in CONNECT- 
ICUT INDUSTRY. 


MILDRED H. FORSELL—Mildred 
Forsell is secretary to Norris Ford, 
taking and transcribing his dictation 
and performing a variety of other 
secretarial services as required by the 
variety of demands made upon MAC’s 
executive vice president. Mildred’s 
other major assignments include the 
processing of new member products 
and materials record cards and the 
maintenance of the entire products 
and materials files, making such 
changes as are frequently required. She 
also handles all details pertaining to 
the Association’s Sales Exchange Bul- 
letin from preparing and mailing the 
bulletin approximately every three 
weeks to answering the many telephone 
and letter inquiries concerning items 
contained in the bulletin. She also or- 
ders numerous miscellaneous office 
supplies, and checks all Association in- 
voices for accuracy. 


FLORENCE E. KRUK—Florence 
Kruk is secretary to Charlie Schre- 
yer, taking his dictation and 
transcribing it and keeping such 
records and filing up to date as he 
requires. In addition Florence keeps 
in order the Association’s member 
prospect files, takes dictation from 
Jack Hubbard and acts as a “pinch 
hitter” on dictation and a wide variety 


ance in the filing department, mailing 
department and with the many record- 
keeping details pertaining to reserva- 
tions for MAC’s annual meeting. 


KATHERINE M. EDGERTON— 
Katherine Edgerton who ranks sec- 
ond on the entire staff in seniority to 
Ruth Johnson, is in charge of Life and 
Sickness and Accident Insurance rec- 
ords. Katherine first prepares the en- 
tire “package” including all necessary 
forms for each new participating com- 
pany in either plan. She issues state- 
ments to particpants, figures retroactive 
rate credits and issues checks covering 
those credits. She also handles the 
banking details for these separate in- 
surance accounts and keeps a continu- 
ing record of the total volume of in- 
surance in force..That volume now ap- 
proximates $85,000,000 group life in- 
surance, carried on the lives of 13,500 
executives, professional and sales per- 
sonnel in 410 member companies. Ap- 
proximately 120 companies and 2200 
employees are covered by the MAC 
Sickness and Accident group policy. 


MARILYN N. PEASE — Marilyn 
Pease, who has been assisting Katherine 
Edgerton with the insurance records 
has now taken over the record-keeping 
for the Group Hospitalization Plan 
(previously handled by Aitna Life In- 
surance Co.) and the records on the 
new Major Medical Group Plan which 
became effective July 1. The record 
keeping done by Marilyn involves sim- 
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ilar procedures to those followed by 
Katherine Edgerton. Since the volume 
is far less, Marilyn takes dictation from 
Fred Kacynski and occasionally from 
other administrative staff members 
when the occasion demands. She also 
acts as a “pinch hitter” on various 
clerical and typing assignments and 
occasionally does relief work on the 
switchboard. 


ELLEN C. BARROWS—Ellen Bar- 
rows is secretary to Fred Waterhouse. 
Besides her regular stenographic du- 
ties she files pages in some seven loose 
leaf services dealing with labor laws, 
trade regulations, social security taxes, 
Connecticut departmental regulations 
and national labor relations. Ellen also 
keeps up to date for Fred Waterhouse 
a union contract file, mails Security 
and Exchange Commission releases 
once a month, mails notices to Selec- 
tive Service Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, keeps files of deferred regis- 
trants and writes letters to draft boards 
regarding committee decisions. 


Her work in the legislative field re- 
quires the accumulation of data for 
legislative sessions, filing of bills, sup- 
plying copies of bills and information 
on them as requested, preparation of 
details on bills for use in the final 
report and consolidation of material 
for storage. In addition, she also keeps 
up to date the membership books for 
Fred Kacynski, Fred Waterhouse and 
Jack Hubbard. 


(Continued on page 56) 












Helping Employees 


With Vacation “Jravel 


NEW field of management- 
employee recreational activi- 
ties seems to have been en- 

tered with the successful. completion 
of the first large-scale trip abroad for 
employees of a Connecticut business 
firm. 


The trip, a two-week vacation by 
air, railroad and bus through Europe, 
was undertaken in May by 64 em- 
ployees and their relatives of The 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company under the sponsorship of 
the Telephone Society, the employee 
recreational organization. The occa- 
sion is believed to be the first time that 
a state group has atempted such a 
project. Results indicated, however, 
that it would probably be an annual 
affair. 


The overseas event was conceived by 
Miss Josephine Dooley, personnel 
supervisor for women’s programs in 
the telephone company, who felt such 
a trip would bring together company 
employees as well as offer many an 
initial opportunity to see Europe. 


Arrangements were completed with 
the A & B Travel Agency, Inc., of 
New Haven, with Sabena Belgian Air- 
lines handling the transportation to and 
from Europe, and Haly-Lunn, Ltd., do- 
ing the ground tours. 


For most of the travelers, who 
ranged from stenographers and clerks 
in their teens and twenties to em- 


ployees with 30 or more years of serv- 
ice, it was their first trip abroad and 
much preparation had to be accom- 
plished. Six months of advance plan- 
ning went into the project with the 
group meeting twice in New Haven 
for briefing on passports, vaccinations, 
and similar arrangements, as well as 
talks by travel authorities on the sights 
they were to see and tips on prepara- 
rations. 


SNET personnel from Hartford, 
New Haven, Manchester, Milford, 
New London, Waterbury and Willi- 
mantic were flown on a chartered 
plane from Idlewild Airport, New 
York to Manchester, England, where 
their foreign excursion began. The 
two-week tour included stops in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and London, England; 
Paris, France; Lucerne, Switzerland; 
and Venice, Florence and Rome in 
Italy. 


“Everywhere we went we were well 
received,” Miss Dooley reported. “Ad- 
vance arrangements for hotels, meals, 
and transportation were excellent and 
with the friendly group atmosphere 
prevailing, it seemed to add much 
more to the success of the trip.” For 
Miss Dooley, it was her fourth Eu- 
ropean tour, but it was the first one 
where she had seen such group coordi- 
nation, participation and enjoyment. 


“Many company employees wouldn't 
ordinarily care to plan such a trip by 


themselves or in smaller groups, but the 
‘packaged plan’ seems to be the solu- 
tion,” Miss Dooley commented. 

By chartering the overseas plane, 
the group obtained a substantial rate 
reduction from what an individual 
traveling on his own would pay. This 
was a big selling factor in the “group 
travel” plan. Among those included in 
the TELSO overseas jaunt were: three 
husband and wife teams, three mother 
and daughter pairs, five pairs of sisters 
and one sister and brother combina- 
tion. Many of the single women se- 
lected the trip because of the advan- 
tage of an escorted tour. 

Interest in the project hasn't sub- 
sided even though the employees are 
back on their jobs. Many follow-up 
meetings have been planned where 
participants can get-together to discuss 
the trip, review movies, and renew 
acquaintances. : 

Future trips, possibly to the Carib- 
bean and South America, have also 
been mentioned with assured interest 
on the part of SNET employees. Al- 
ready, a smaller group of employees has 
made a long week-end flight to Ber- 
muda. 

“There are many persons who 
couldn’t make the first tour who have 
definitely expressed their desire to be 
included in any future overseas list- 
ings,” Miss Dooley asserted. “Plans are 
already being considered regarding 
trans-Atlantic vacation trips in 1956.” 


SIXTY-FOUR Southern New England Telephone Company employees and members of their families before boarding an overseas 
plane at Idlewild Airport for two weeks in Europe. 
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THE NAUGATUCK RIVER forms a graceful curve as it flows onto 
Innes land, where the river bed was deepened during the past few 
months. The scene is just south of Thomaston center. 


MUCH MORE TYPICAL of The Naugatuck is the muddy sec- 
tion photographed above, dotted with refuse and edged with 


muck. 


THE HEMMING IN of the river and the raising of the level 
of the land beside it was accomplished by bulldozers, trucks, 
shovels, dynamite and hard work. 


76 River Vmprovement Gamble 


By MARY O. LEONHARD 


Originally the title of this article was ‘A River Improvement Gamble Pays Off 
In Thomaston.” But since this issue was made up in page form the waters of the 
Naugatuck swelled to unprecedented level. Since we have had no telephone 
or personal contact in the area since the flood, it may well be that the “gamble” 
didn’t pay eff for long, but instead was an investment “gone down the river.” 
It was a good idea even if Nature did interfere with what appeared to be a 
worthwhile improvement before it paid real dividends. 


ANY of Connecticut’s thriving 
M manufacturing industries are 
located along the banks of the 
Naugatuck River. The products of Tor- 
ington, Thomaston, Waterbury, Naug- 
atuck, Beacon Falls, Seymour, Ansonia 
and Derby manufacturers are known 
throughout the country and most of 
the people of these valley towns de- 
pend for their livelihood on these 
companies. It was, in fact, around these 
industries clustered on the river bank 
that the towns grew. 

The Naugatuck is a much used and 
much abused river. Wastes, dumped in- 
to it by municipalities, industries and 
citizens convenient to its banks gradu- 
ally killed off the growing things along 


its sides. Then, in time of high waters, 
the land along the river, having noth- 
ing to hold it, was washed downstream. 
On its way down the river, it formed 
deposits of silt. Thus, over a period of 
years, the river bottom was raised and 
the banks lowered or washed away. 
What had been green islands or mea- 
dowlands became sandbars and sand- 
banks, dotted with dead trees lying 
prone, with old tires and with rusty 
articles varying in size from cans to 
bedsteads and even to pieces looking 
big enough to be ships’ boilers. 
Aside from being an eyesore, the 
Naugatuck began to do serious prop- 
erty damage in time of flood. A stream 
overflowing onto meaow-land is not 
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necessarily damaging. But river water, 
pouring into factories, into stores and 
homes, inflicts damage which is serious 
and expensive. 

People in the valley have been aware 
of the problem of the Naugatuck for 
many years. Suggested solutions to the 
problem have not been adopted be- 
cause of prohibitive expense. 

The brothers Allan and Alex Innes, 
owners of the Innes Construction Co. 
in Thomaston, have hit upon a project 
which, while dealing in part with the 
river, promises to do both them and 
the Town of Thomaston considerable 
financial good. In the fall of 1953, 
they bought a stretch of low sandy 
wasteland just south of Thomaston 














center, running for about half a mile 
on both sides of the river. By gaining 
possession of riparian rights, they were 
able to undertake their project of 
straightening the wandering Nauga- 
tuck at that point and of creating for 
themselves some valuable, saleable 
property. 

Allan Innes, who is, by the way, a 
state representative from Thomaston, 
recalls when he first hit upon the idea. 

On Dec. 31, 1948 floods in the river 
valley caused an estimated damage of 
$597,577. Mr. Innes recalls that it was 
on this day that the idea of deepening 
the river crystalized in his mind. It 
took shape while he was taking a load 
of fill to the Chase Brass and Copper 
Co. Rolling Mills in Waterville, travel- 
ing a circuitous route by way of Water- 
town, because Route 8 was flooded in 
a number of places between Thomaston 
and Waterville. 

In the late 1940s, there was sporadic 
talk of a proposed Thomaston Dam, to 
be built with government funds and to 
be located above Thomaston. Industries 
lower down in the Naugatuck Valley 
were largely opposed to the dam, feel- 
ing that it would be far too expensive 
for the limited good which it could do 
in a restricted area. 

Some of the opposition to the dam 
and the flood control reservoir which it 
would create came from Thomaston 
citizens who contended that pollution 
of the Naugatuck River would make 
any such reservoir a “stinking hole,” 
with waste from upriver killing all veg- 
etation in the area. This opposition 
was expressed at a stormy meeting of 
some 400 property holders and resi- 
dents of the town on March 8, 1949. 

At that time, newspaper records 
show, Allan Innes suggested dredging 
the river from Derby all the way up 
the valley. His suggestion was not acted 
upon but four-fifths of those at the 
meeting voted in protest against build- 
ing the dam. This project has not been 
taken up seriously since that time. 

Instead of waiting for mass action, 
the Innes brothers decided to put in- 
dividual ingenuity to work, to turn 
over a profit. A successful firm founded 
33 years ago, their company has con- 
structed many of the roads in the 
valley towns. Each winter for the past 
25 years, they have found schemes for 
keeping their crews busy. For the past 
two years, they have been able to use 
the river land to that end. Gravel from 
the area was stockpiled for use in other 
work. Most of the gravel, however, 
went to build up the height of the 





riverside real estate. 

The earth which they set out to 
transform into useful property was a 
desert-land of sand and gravel on which 
the only growth was poison ivy and 
sumac and a few weedy birch trees. 
Through this land the shallow Nauga- 
tuck meandered, its smelly opaque 
water receding in dry spells to leave an 
odoriferous green scum at its edges. 

The Innes brothers’ project was not 
a “garden club” beautification plan, but 
rather a workmanlike job of turning 
worthless land into worthwhile prop- 
erty. That they are succeeding is evi- 


Permission to make certain changes 
had to be obtained from the Connect- 
icut Power Co., which has a line run- 
ning along the northern edge of the 
propery, and from the New Haven 
Railroad. The railroad bed, which runs 
along the eastern side of the river, 
immediately adjacent to Innes prop- 
erty, had long been subject to attack 
from the Naugatuck in time of flood. 
Using rock blasted from the river bed, 
the construction crews bolstered up the 
roadbed, where it had been gouged out 
by water. The railroad was quick to see 
the advantage of the Innes plan and 





IN THE DOORWAY of Tyler Automatics’ new factory building, located, on Innes’ built- 
up land, Steven Kowaleski (left) vice president of the firm, chats with his next door 
neighbor, Hy Kravitz, head of Sea Bee Motor Sales, Ford agency, which is also located 
on Innes’ property. 


dent. From where their land begins, at 
Sea Bee Motor Sales, newly located 
Ford motor car agency, to where Route 
8 crosses over the river, a new paint 
shop, an ice cream store and the new 
building of Tyler Automatics have 
sprung up. Tyler Automatics, maker of 
screw machine products, began build- 
ing in 1954 and moved there from 
Waterbury in March of this year. 

The land transformation is not yet 
complete. The new channel of the river 
is to be opened shortly and the old 
one will be covered over as part of 
next winter's work for Innes crews. 
The crews have so far dug the new 
channel, deepened the existing river 
bed where it will still be used and have 
raised the level of the land on the high- 
way side to 13 feet above the river 
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granted its permission within a week 
after it was requested. 

The Innes brothers will eventually 
have a parcel of land about one-half 
mile long and 450 feet deep, saleable 
or already sold for commercial and 
industrial concerns. Thomaston will 
have a new and substantial source of 
tax dollars. Property owners up and 
down the valley may also have their 
eyes opened to the potential value of 
riverside land in the crowded valley 
towns. 

In these times, when so many peo- 
ple complain of loss of initiative to the 
government, the Innes scheme is re- 
assuring. The brothers have gambled 
that imagination, initiative and hard 
work will turn them over a neat profit. 
It looks now as if they couldn’t miss. 





First Annual House Organ 
Awards Contest Winners 
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JUDGES for 1955 Connecticut Publications Award Contest co-sponsored by Connecticut 
Industrial Editors Association and the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut. 
Left to right, Dr. Robert M. Vogel, Trinity College, Hartford; Raymond W. Bidwell, 
vice president, The Taylor & Greenough Co., Wethersfield; Francis T. Ahearn, city 
editor, The Hartford Times. Other judges, William A. H. Birnie, vice president, The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., New York; Stanley Dingman, editor, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, were not present for this photograph. 


FTER many months of investiga- 
Aw of award programs con- 

ducted in other states, the Con- 
necticut Industrial Editors Association, 
in cooperation with MAC, sponsored 
the first annual awards contest early 
this year for editors of internal and 
external free circulation house organ- 
type magazines in Connecticut. 

Under consideration for several 
years it was finally agreed by CIEA 
and MAC officials that such a contest 
would be a worthwhile incentive to 
the editors and staffs of free circula- 
tion papers to produce more effective 
and meaningful publications that 
would promote a better understanding 
of company policies, improved em- 
ployee morale and a more thorough 
concept of how our American economy 
Operates at company, community and 
national levels. 

Announcements and entry blanks for 
the contest were mailed to all CIEA 
members early this year, together with 
instructions to mail all entries to Miss 
Dorothy Kaplan, Contest Chairman 
and editor of the Illuminator, publica- 


tion of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company, before the February 15, 


1955 deadline. Following receipt of 
these entires they were circulated to 
the following five judges: Francis T. 
Ahearn, city editor, The Hartford 
Times; Stanley T. Dingman, associate 
director, Bureau of Publications, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
William A. H. Birnie, vice president, 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.; 
Dr. Robert M. Vogel, Trinity College; 
and Ray W. Bidwell, vice president, 
The Taylor and Greenough Co. The 
first four judges were secured by Miss 
Marilyn Acton, chairman of the CIEA 
Contest Advisory Committee, and edi- 
tor of The Thermos News, American 
Thermos Bottle Co., Norwich, and Mr. 
Bidwell, the fifth judge, representing 
the industrial viewpoint, by MAC. 

Final award winners were agreed 
upon at a meeting of three judges 
(Messrs. Vogel, Bidwell and Ahearn) 
on June 6 at MAC headquarters in 
West Hartford. 


Twenty-two awards in the form of 


(Continued on page 40) 


GEARY E. GRIFFITH, editor, The Southern New England Telephone Co., looks on 
as Joyce Shaker, center, editor, The Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, receives 
certificate from Arthur F. Murray, vice president in charge of manufacturing, Elec- 


trolux Corporation, Old Greenwich. 
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“The Uncommou Seuse of Business 


Leadenrshife 


By THOMAS G. SPATES* 


Professor Personnel Administration 


Yale University, New Haven 





As usual Tom Spates’ sights were on the target he had set up for the 
benefit of the members and guests of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Hartford County at its 51st Annual Meeting, June 2. CI reports briefly 
some of his most telling bullseye shots with the permission of MAHC. 


to paint a grim picture for you. 

What is done about the grim situ- 
ation I will describe is up to you gentle- 
men and the other leaders of business 
and industry across the country. I am 
going to put together two pieces of 
history and then give you my inter- 
pretation of that history. Finally, I will 
make some specific recommendations, 
and take note of a few hopeful signs. 

First let’s look at what has been the 
outcome of collective bargaining in 
the past ten years. I would substitute 
the word “collaboration” for “collec- 
tive bargaining”. Because what has 
happened is the result of collaboration 

etween management and union 
leaders. 

The result of what I would call col- 
laboration rather than collective bar- 
gaining has been a pyramiding of ma- 
terial gains. Real wages are the highest 
ever. And on top of the highest real 
wages in history, have been piled a 
long list of fringe benefits. We have rest 
periods, shift premiums, overtime pre- 
miums, paid holidays going as high as 
eleven, vacation pay, hospitalization, 
group life insurance, pensions, and so 
on. These “fringe benefits” now cost the 
owners of business and the consumers 
twenty billions of dollars per year—on 
top of the highest real wages ever 
paid. During these ten years the trend 
has been more pay for less work and 
more pay for not working at all. 

From expenditures of this size you 
might expect considerable gains in re- 
turn. In the face of these material 
gains, do we find throughout the 
United States a wave of enthusiasm, a 
greatet happiness, greater dedication 
to craftsmanship, increased industrial 


*Mr. Spates was formerly Vice President 
for Personnel Administration General Foods 
Corporation. 


I’ my remarks tonight, I am going 





THOMAS G. SPATES 


harmony, or more peace of mind for 
the public? I regret to say that the 
consensus is no. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that 
the answer is quite the opposite. I 
believe that in spite of these record 
material gains, there is Jess interest in 
craftsmanship and _ service, and 
increased industrial unrest. To docu- 
ment this belief, let me cite the sec- 
ond piece of history. Recent develop- 
ments in labor-management relations 
which are uniquely unfavorable. I 
emphasize that the developments I will 
mention are only those which appear 
to be uniquely unfavorable symptoms 
of labor-management relationships. 

1. In July 1952, the national steel 
strike occured. At a time when 
many people believed we had 
reached a plateau in material 
achievements we had a national 
steel strike. The significant thing is 
that it was the longest and costliest 
in history. 
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2. From July to September 1953 
the Indiana Bell Telephone strike 
took place. This strike was marked 
by sabotage and extreme violence, 
and involved personnel of the high- 
est type. 

3. From July 1953 to August 
1954 we had the American Motors 
strikes. In thirteen months, Ameri- 
can Motors took three strikes aver- 
aging 45 days in length to convince 
workers that the “loafer's para- 
dise” had come to an end. 

4. In November 1953 the Photo- 
engravers strike took place. This 
strike deprived New York City of 
freedom of the press, and broke a 
35 years record of industrial peace. 
When they struck, the photo-en- 
gravers were working 3614 hours 
per week, receiving $3.31 to $3.48 
per hour and all the benefits in the 
book. 

5. Next came the New York dock 
strike, the longest and costliest in 
New York’s history. 

6. In July 1954 Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company was struck. 
It was the first national strike ever 
made against Goodyear. It was led 
by a man claimed to be among the 
most idealistic of labor leaders. He 
justified this strike on the basis of 
comparative wages in steel and 
autos. 

7. The Bookbinders strike in New 
York City during October 1954, 
broke a 42 year record of industrial 
peace, at a time when material 
rewards were highest. 

8. The January 1955 Studebaker 
strike vote broke a 102-year rec- 
ord of peace at Studebaker despite 
the fact that Studebaker was pay- 
ing an average of 39 cents per hour 
more than its major competitors. 
9. The February 1955 strike of 
employees at the Brooklyn Eagle 
not only broke a record of 114 
years of industrial peace, but also 
put the paper out of business. 





10. The Southern Bell Telephone 
strike in March 1955, again, as in 
Indiana, involved high caliber per- 
sonnel and was marked by severe 
violence and sabotage. 

11. In April & May 1955 the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
strike occurred. It was the longest 
railroad strike since the enact- 
ment of the Railway Labor Act in 
1926. 

12. In March 1955 the largest 
union announced a 25 million dol- 
lar fund. And for what purpose? 


For war. 


13. In April 1955 Sperry Gyro- 
scope was struck. Two factors qual- 
ify this strike as a uniquely un- 
favorable event, and not just an- 
other strike: (1) A government 
appeal to labor leaders to halt the 
strike to continue urgently needed 
defense production had no effect. 
(2) Those ready to work were 
prevented from doing so by vio- 
lence. 


14. In April 1955 the New York 
Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision in which it ruled that a man 
deprived of his job because of a 
union shop provision, was also de- 
prived of unemployment compen- 
sation insurance, to which the un- 
ions had not contributed a penny. 

Now for my interpretation of the 
contradiction between this series of 
uniquely unfavorable events occuring 
when material rewards are at their 
peak. I have three interpretations: 

1. The paradox has resulted from 
the failure of business and union 
leaders to provide spiritual satis- 
factions to workers. And by spirit- 
ual satisfactions I mean factors 
which add to the self repect and 
dignity of the individual. 

2. The essence of interpersonal 
relationships is a matter of the 
spirit and the heart. These are 
qualitative factors, and there is no 
instance in recorded history of suc- 
cess in satisfying them by quanti- 
tative methods. 

3. We have been giving more 
and more for less and less. And 
this trend is taking us all straight 
down the road to disaster. 

What can be done about this situ- 
ation, assuming that my interpretations 
are correct? I make three recommenda- 
tions to you, as leaders of business 
and industry: 

1. Put the American Code of Per- 
sonnel Administration into daily 


practice in your plants and offices 
and maintain its principles cour- 
ageously in every situation. 

2. Specialize in problems of peo- 
ple as individuals. 

3. Concentrate on the things 
which the leaders of organized 
labor do mot demand. The leaders 
of organized labor are demanding 
mass conformity as exemplified by 
the union shop and straight sen- 
iority. They are appealing to peo- 
ple’s weaknesses—to their laziness 
and fear. We have all the evi- 
dence we need to know that the 
needs and motives of employees 
are different from those of the 
leaders of organized labor. The real 
demand of workers is for indi- 
vidual freedom, which is the com- 
mon theme of the three great re- 
ligions of the western world. 
Therefore business leaders have the 
Opportunity to appeal to people's 
strength—to their courage and 
their faith. 

The goals of modern personnel ad- 
ministration should be defined as: (a) 
To maintain mutually satisfactory in- 
terpersonal relationships among ll 
members of each organization group. 
(b) To help in the growth of the 
personality of everyone on the pay- 
roll. 

Within the framework of these ob- 
jectives, I have some specific recom- 
mendations to offer: 


1. Management should adminis- 
ter its affairs by consultation and 
explanation not by autocratic di- 
rectives. This is necessary to give 
workers a sense of participation. 

2. Management should develop 
an organization consistent with the 
established and proven principles 
we have inherited. 

3. Management should commit it- 
self in writing as to its philosophy 
and means of implementation. 

4. Management should do what is 
necessary to develop skills of super- 
visors in handling problem solv- 
ing conferences. 

5. If your company is unionized, 
communicate with the union 
through the employees, rather than 
the reverse. 


Many times when I have outlined 
these things to individuals or groups, 
the response is—"“Why that’s just com- 
mon sense”. I would like to emphasize 
that to accomplish these things is a dif- 
ficult and complex business, but that 
it is being done in some industrial or- 
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ganizations—not many, but some. And 
because many companies operate at a 
profit, but few have really sound 
programs of personnel administration, 
1 am led to call the ability to accomplish 
these things “The Uncommon Sense 
of Business Leadership”. It is the un- 
commonest sense we have. 

But, you may ask, are there any 
hopeful signs? My answer is yes, but 
too few. I see no hope from the leaders 
of organized labor in the next ten 
years. I have already cited the kind of 
appeal upon which their major de- 
mands are based. And as a further 
example, they suggested more deficit 
financing rather than hard work and 
cost reduction to overcome the 1953 
recession. 

But there are some hopeful signs. 
The first two are hopeful in a nega- 
tive way, but are important: 

1. In the past ten years, we have 
emphasized everything but spirit- 
ual satisfactions, and they haven't 
worked. Our shortcomings are 
more clearly revealed than ever. 
2. Soviet Russia is breathing 
down our necks in the race for 
greater industrialization. This 
forces us to re-evaluate all our re- 
sources, including our spiritual 
resources, which are among our 
most powerful competitive wea- 
pons. 
3. We are just beginning to rea- 
lize how little we know about in- 
dividual human beings. We have 
relied on common sense when what 
is required is very un-common 
sense. Recognizing our ignorance 
is the first step toward constructive 
action. 

4. Just recently, for the first time, 

personnel practitioners, psychi- 

atrists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and other social scientists began to 
speak the same language. 

5. The attitudes and responses | 
have found among the young men 
with whom I have had the priv- 
ilege of associating during the 
past five years at Yale. 

6. Management is going to school 

and studying about management 
with emphasis upon its human as- 
pects. 

These are hopeful signs. But by 
themselves they are not enough to stop 
us from going down the road to dis- 
aster. In my judgment, nothing short 
of a national crusade, led by the 
leaders of business and industry, can 
stop us from continuing down that 
road. 





New Trends In Labor 


By LEON J. DUNN, Vice President 


Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 


The author of this article, a past president of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management (1951-52 term), presents some startling facts 
about the rapid growth of fringe benefits and what their cost is likely to 
be in 1966 if these benefits continue to expand at the same rate as in 
recent years. The best possible two-way communications must be es- 
tablished by all companies in order to keep the apparent insatiable ap- 
petite of employees for more and more fringe benefits from robbing 
them of the “tasty” dessert of wage and salary increases in the future 
as the result of normal technological growth. 


MERICAN industry today is ham- 
Amc out on the bargaining 

tables of the nation the pattern 
of a new industrial revolution. Born 
of America’s constantly increasing 
productivity, and spurred by the ex- 
panding promise of industrial auto- 
mation, this new revolution has, in 
a single generation, redefined the re- 
sponsibilities of American manage- 
ment. 


Social Welfare— 
Key Bargaining Issue Today 


In the experience of each of us, 
negotiations between labor and man- 
agement have become less and less 
concerned with problems of compen- 
sation by management for specific jobs 
performed by labor, and center more 
and more on what has come to be 
broad management responsibility for 
the entire economic and social wel- 
fare of its workers. 


Today's labor headlines are re- 
served for the guaranteed annual wage, 
the retirement pension plan, the em- 
ployee benefit package. Surely, a lot 
of midnight oil is being devoted to 
such problems as job enlargement, 
worker recognition, employee partici- 
pation. 

In an economy built on win or die 
competition, we are already bargain- 
ing for labor in the strange, new coin 
of security and recognition. The great- 
est professional challenge we now face 
is the job of defining these intangible 
human values in economic terms that 
can be applied to the problems of pro- 
duction. 


LEON J. DUNN 


It is no over-simplification of his- 
tory to observe that, while the first 
years of this century saw American 
business leadership devoted to prob- 
lems of production and expansion, and 
the years between the two World 
Wars dominated by the techniques of 
merchandising and selling, the second 
half of our century will be marked by 
industry's progress in the field of 
human relations. 


In so far as providing worker se- 
curity is concerned, we've traveled far 
along that road in a single generation, 
and powerful forces in the economy 
keep prodding us at an ever-increasing 
rate—perhaps not always in the 
healthiest direction. 
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Relations 


Social Welfare Today Exceeds 
Yesterday's Wages 


Harvard Business Review, in a re- 
cent study, gives startling evidence of 
the tremendous stake American busi- 
ness has already invested in the secur- 
ity of its workers. It is startling, for 
example, to reflect that, in the genera- 
tion following the NRA code and 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
(the minimum rate was 25 cents an 
hour when the law became effective), 
management's responsibility for so- 
called fringe payments alone have 
soared to a point where their cost— 
now more than 40 cents per hour—ex- 
ceeds the whole of that very contro- 
versial minimum wage which the New 
Deal put through. It was not until 
1945 that the 40-cent minimum wage 
went into effect generally. 

American industry has assumed re- 
sponsibility for a whole complex of 
accepted practices requiring payments 
to employees for time not worked— 
vacations, paid holidays, sick leave, 
jury duty, lunch and rest periods. In- 
dustry has likewise assumed many of 
the risks not only of employment, but 
of life as well—in pension plans, 
sickness and health benefits, life in- 
surance and hospitalization programs 
—involving not only the employee, 
but also his dependents. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce puts the annual bill for these 
so-called fringes at $25 billion—nearly 
20% of industry's annual payroll. Ac- 
cording to the Harvard report, the 
bill for fringes jumped 60% from 
1948 to 1953 when its study was com- 
pleted. 

Consider that only 30 years ago the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
firmly declared that even elimination 
of the 12-hour day was not feasible! 

Then, and until the early 1930's, 
employee benefits of the kind now en- 
joyed by the American worker—while 
by no means unknown—were confined 
largely to executives, supervisors and 
white-collar workers. 








It's plain enough that if anything like 
the 12% annual growth rate of fringe 
benefits disclosed by the Harvard survey 
were to continue for the next ten 
years, American industry can antici- 
pate another 40 cents an hour added 
to the national wage bill—barring any 
general wage increases. There is plen- 
ty of evidence to indicate that this is 
exactly what will happen. 


Endless Gains Expected 
From American Abundance 


It's an extraordinary thing about 
American thinking today that em- 
ployees have come to expect never- 
ending and almost automatic gains 
from our economic abundance. 

But, as Harvard’s researchers warn, 
unless the United States’ economy is 
capable of picking up its present an- 
nual productive growth of 3-4%, then 
not only American management, but 
American labor as well, will be forced 
to accept the fact that fringes alone 
may consume nearly all—if not all— 
of labor's share in that growth dur- 
ing the coming decade. 

Against such a background, the 
challenge to industry to realistically 
equate security benefits with produc- 
tivity becomes more than an academic 
exercise. Whether it’s a demand for 
greater fringes, greater unemployment 
compensation, some version of guar- 
anteed annual employment or guar- 
anteed annual wage, each proposed 
new addition to the national “security” 
bill must be constructively evaluated 
by both labor and management in 
terms of what it might contribute to 
the continuing health of the enterprise. 


Two Way Communications— 
Industry's Best Safety Valve 


It certainly must be the constant re- 
sponsibility of management to keep its 
people educated as to the share of their 
wages that is being devoted to the 
benefit program—and for what pur- 
pose. 

Obviously, our economy cannot yet 
provide everything our workers would 
like to enjoy. We must, therefore, 
seize every Opportunity to promote 
realistic thinking on the part of our 
employees as to the relative value of 
the rewards that are available to them. 

The response can be surprisingly 
gratifying! 

Dr. Claude Robinson, for example, 
in a recent Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration study, reveals some interesting 
employee reactions to the current 


union drive for increased unemploy- 
ment compensation. Robinson's sur- 
vey indicated people want benefits 
made adequate to prevent hardship, 
but were encouragingly realistic about 
the practical aspects of such a pro- 
gram. 

Workers interviewed were quick to 
agree that overgenerous benefits would 
take away the incentive to work. Far 
from shooting for pie in the sky, 
workers think 50% of regular pay 
for 26 weeks would be adequate—a 
goal substantially below published un- 
ion demands and fairly close to what 
many states already provide. 

An interesting aspect of the Robin- 
son study is the strength of the mar- 
ket it reveals for institutionalized pro- 
vision for old age. When making a 
choice, Robinson reports, employees 
prize old age security most highly, and 
put take-home pay ahead of unem- 
ployment insurance. 

With advertising continually urg- 
ing them to spend their money, peo- 
ple find it hard to organize their own 
savings, and vote heavily for plans 
that in effect compel them to save. 


Dangers of Dodging 
Responsibilities 


This growing tendency to turn per- 
sonal responsibilities over to the em- 
ployer or to the government is perhaps 
the dark other face of the situation 
in which management assumes broader 
and broader responsibilities for the 
welfare of its employees. 

Certainly this skimming off of re- 
sponsibility from the individual runs 
counter to one of the foundation 
stones of a capitalist democracy: a sense 
of responsibility shared by all ele- 
ments of the population. 

The modern British philosopher, 
Alexander Lindsay, makes no bones 
about the dangers inherent in this 
trend: 

“Industrialism,” Lindsay says, “has 
introduced a new division into society. 
It is the division between those who 
manage and take responsibility and 
those who are managed and have re- 
sponsibility taken from them. This is 
a division more important than the 
division between the rich and the 


poor. 


Dividends from Accenting 
Human Values 


It is precisely in this matter of add- 
ing or taking away responsibilities that 
American industry on the threshold of 
a new industrial revolution is uncover- 
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ing a powerful new tool—recognition 
of the human values of the job. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to report that they are beginning to 
discard a discredited old tool: The 
obsession with job specialization that 
reduced millions of industrial workers 
to what management consultant Peter 
Drucker described as “a poorly de- 
signed, one-purpose machine tool. 
Repetition and uniformity are the two 
qualities in which human beings are 
weakest. In everything except the abil- 
ity to judge and coordinate, machines 
can perform better than men.” 

Wherever an enlightened manage- 
ment has successfully enlisted the en- 
thusiasm and cooperation of its em- 
ployees, astounding things have hap- 
pened to production records. 

Opinion Research Corporation has 
reported the almost unbelievable sav- 
ings in scrap and rework obtained by 
companies who enlisted the coopera- 
tion of their employees in voluntary 
programs. 

Whipping up company-wide en- 
thusiasm with special posters, giant 
scoreboards and careful follow-through 
on quality problems, Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Company cut its scrap bill 
substantially in the first year of their 
program’s operation. 

A. O. Smith budgeted $50,000 for a 
one-year campaign to improve quality 
—then got their investment back in 
savings the first month. DuPont in- 
cluded their engineers in a cooperative 
program that paid off to the tune of 
several millions. 

Incredible as these savings may 
sound, they were not achieved through 
magic or the application of a mysteri- 
ious formula. Rather, imaginative use 
of the standard techniques of industrial 
communication—sometimes buttressed 
by merchandise prizes—were applied 
to the problem of demonstrating to the 
employees of a company in a dramatic 
way, their own self-interest in pro- 
ducing a better product. 

Similar programs before and since 
have shown comparable evidence of 
the employee's desire to be identified 
with his work, consulted in matters 
that concern him, and helped to under- 
stand the meaning of his job. 

The recent trend toward job en- 
largement recognizes these needs and 
helps to provide basic creative satis- 
factions that often were engineered 
out of the job by over-specialization. 
By giving each worker a number of 
related operations to perform, job en- 


(Continued on page 61) 











FULLER BRUSHES 


1" Choice for Industry, Too 





J\FULLER HEAVY DUTY 


Fuller Heavy Duty cleaning tools reduce maintenance costs because they last longer. 
Over 700 different types of industrial brushes, brooms and mops. Whether for 
sweeping or mopping . . . for dusting, polishing or painting... Fuller has the right 
tool for every operation. 



















FULLERGRIPT 


Fullergript Power Brushes cut costs on a wide variety of industrial installations. 
Fullergript brush strips can be bent, coiled or twisted. The brush material is in to 
stay, because it is loop-anchored inside a rugged, rust-resistant metal channel. 
Fullergript Power Brushes can be adapted to your present machines or designed for 
new machine uses. 





FULLANCHOR 


Fullanchor Wheel Brushes have longer brush life and higher cutting ability. Each 
tuft is anchored by a heavy wire staple, driven through a continuous steel channel. 
This makes possible an equal amount of material in each tuft, and thus assures 
perfect balance, also 20% to 40% more fill material than similar-type brushes. 





FULLER MACHINE DIVISION 


Special brushing machines, designed and built by Fuller, are instru- 
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mental in stepping up production and cutting down expensive hand 
operations in a wide variety of industries. Our extensive engineering 


and machine building facilities are ready to go to work for you. 


@ For information or quotation, write, wire or phone . . 


THE FULLER Ps) COMPANY 
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that counts 


The problem of advertising successfully and profit- 
ably is one that keeps many companies and adver- 
tising agencies going round in circles. 


Actually, straight thinking is what is needed. 

At Remsen we have found that most advertising 
problems are not advertising problems at all. 

They are problems in marketing: distribution, 
merchandising, sales promotion or public relations. 

That is why we have the specialized personnel 
needed to give a complete service in marketing 
counsel. 

Remsen men and women are now working on 
market research, new-product sampling, field 


NOW SERVING CLIENTS IN THESE FIELDS . . . Ammunition Components . . . Autoloading Pistols . 
. . Chemicals . 
. . Heat Exchangers . . 
. - Pit and Quarry Equipment . . 
. Traffic Control Equipment . . . Tubing Coils . 


. . » Bird Cages . . . Cartridge Reloading Tools . 
Grass Seed . . . Gun Sights . . . Heaters . 
and Equipment . . . Pet Accessories . 
Shotguns and Rifles . . 
Seeds .. . Wire and Cable. 


surveys, distribution analyses and public relations 
programs. 

All this is being done as a part of national ad- 
vertising campaigns we are creating for our clients. 

If you agree that it takes more than good-look- 
ing ads to move goods-at a profit, we would like 
to talk with you. 

Our approach to the problem of helping you 
to advertise successfully may be the difference 


that counts for you. 


S ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


AA, NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 


. - Aviation Products 
. « Electronics . . . Fertilizers . . . Fuel Distribution . . . 
. Industrial Mixers . . . Insecticides . . . Marine Propellers 
. Pre-Engineered Buildings . . . Pumps . . . Sporting 
. . Variable-Choke Shooting Devices . . . Vegetable 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


H. V. CLARK, executive vice presi- 
dent, Detroit Steel Corporation, has 
announced the appointment of Thomas 
R. Adams as Eastern manager of sales. 
He will be located at the company’s 
plant in Hamden. 

Mr. Adams joined Detroit Steel in 
1940 as manager of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan sales office. In 1948 he was 
placed in charge of the Toledo, Ohio 
sales office and two years later brought 
to Detroit as manager of sales, Detroit 
District Sales Office. 

A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Clark received his Law 
Degree from the Cleveland Law School. 
Since then, except for a short period 
in the investment business, he has 
been associated with the steel industry 
in sales work. 
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JOHN FETTINGER, plant manager 
at the Thames River Division of Rob- 
ert Gair Co. has presented certificates 
of appreciation to five supervisors for 


ANDERSYN-NICHOLS 


CONSULTING 


guiding their departments through a 
total of 248 months without a lost 
time accident. 

The presentation was part of a gen- 
eral safety program which has as its 
aim the reduction of accidents to the 
barest minimum. 


xe 


HALSTED W. WHEELER, formerly 
associated with the American Chain 
& Cable Co., is the new sales manager 
for the Woven Wire Mesh division of 
the C. O. Jeliff Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, Southport, manufacturers of 
wire and wire products. 

He is a graduate of St. Paul’s Prep- 
aratory School of Concord, New 
Hampshire, and Yale University. 


x* * 


A SWEEPING expansion program in 
the fan manufacturing department of 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
has been announced. 

According to Robert O. Fickes, gen- 


ENGINEERS 


The Cover 


THIS MONTH’S COVER is a photo of a 
pair of parakeets in a bird cage designed 
and manufactured by The Andrew B. 
Hendryx Co. for canaries, finches and 
parakeets. 


eral manager of the department, the 
larger fan models will be manufactured 
in a building on the south side of Bos- 
ton avenue, across from the main plant. 
The move will add 60,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space and will call 
for the purchase of $500,000 worth 
of new tools. 


xk 


R. WALLACE & SONS, INC., of 
Wallingford, has received a special 
citation from the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment for an outstanding record 
during a recent U. S. Savings Bond 
Campaign. With the citation went the 
privilege of flying the official Pay- 
roll Savings Pennant. 
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In its campaign to increase the em- 
ployee participation in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan, the company exceeded 50%. 
This successful effort, in which thou- 
sands of large and small companies 
across the nation have joined, has 
brought sales of Series E and H Bonds 
for the first five months of this year 
to a 10 year peak exceeding $2,400,- 
000,000 in cash investments. 
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WILLIAM S. MORRISSEY has been 
named vice president in charge of sales 
at the Keeney Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Newington. 

Mr. Morrissey, a graduate of Cath- 
olic University, did graduate work at 
Yale University for two years before 
joining Travelers Insurance Company, 
where he worked from 1938 to 1948 
except for Navy service. He joined the 
Keeney Company in 1948 as sales man- 
ager. 


xk * 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Chas. W. House & Sons, Inc., 
woven felts manufacturers, Unionville, 
the following employees were pro- 
moted to vice presidencies: R. King 
Brooks, Jr., to be vice president in 
charge of research and production, 
and Allen C. House to be vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


xk 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN 
MADE of the appointment of Joseph 
M. Salesky as president of Champ 
Hats, Inc., which recently took over 
the Norwalk plant of the Hat Cor- 
poration of America. Mr. Salesky re- 
places his brother, Bernard L. Salesky, 
who resigned to become head of Hat 
Corporation of America. 

The new president formerly was 
vice president and treasurer of the firm. 
Two other Salesky brothers also were 
promoted. David, formerly vice presi- 
dent and secretary, was named board 
chairman, and Charles formerly vice 
president in charge of production, was 
named executive vice president. 


xk 


GEORGE E. CLARK, retiring presi- 
dent of the George P. Clark Co., 
Windsor Locks, has announced the 
election of Harry A. Cross as Presi- 
dent. Mr. Clark was named chairman 
of the board and will continue his 54- 
year association with the company in 
an advisory capacity. 

Other officers named are P. D. Bab- 
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cock, senior vice president; George 
G. Quirk, Jr. vice president; 
and Adrian F. Keevers, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Cross has been associated with 
Dun and Bradstreet since 1920. Mr. 
Babcock, in charge of engineering has 
been employed by the firm since 
1930. Previously he had been associ- 
ated with Remington Arms, Colt’s 
Manufacturing Co. and United States 
Rubber Co. 

Mr. Quirk joined the company early 
this year after being employed in the 
engineering departments of several 
well-known concerns including United 
Aircraft, New Departure, Eastman 
Kodak and American Optical Co. 

Mr. Keevers has been with the 
company since 1916 in various capa- 
cities including purchasing agent, cost 
accountant, office manager and most re- 
cently as assistant treasurer. In his new 
position as secretary and treasurer he 
will continue to be closely associated 
with finances. 

The George P. Clark Co. was 
founded in 1870 by the father of the 
retiring president. The concern is one 
of the country’s oldest and best known 
manufacturers of materials handling 
equipment, including platform and 





TEMCO ELECTRIC FURNACE 





MASTER GRINDING ATTACHMENT 





A MODEL of the ultra-modern power plant which The Connecticut Light and Power 


Company plans to construct on Manresa Island, just off Norwalk, to meet rapidly 
increasing electrical needs in southwestern Connecticut. The tall stack and boiler section 
of the plant have been combined into an arrangement reminiscent of the trylon and 
perisphere of the 1939 World’s Fair. The usual building housing generating facilities 
has been eliminated by locating generators on an outside floor, an innovation for 


Connecticut power plants. 


hand trucks, and components such as 
wheels and casters. 


xk 
RAYMOND I. BOND has been ap- 
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pointed purchasing agent of Veeder- 
Root, Inc., manufacturers of counters 
and computing instruments, it has been 
announced by Harvey L. Spaunburg, 
president. 
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Mr. Bond joined Veeder-Root in 
1942, and has been employed in the 
purchasing department ever since. He 
was graduated from Bay Path Insti- 
tute and attended Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 


xx*«* 


A COMPLETELY NEW 20-page 
catalog covering the 8” and 12” Hart- 
ford Special Super-Spacers and their 
accessories has just been published by 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co., 
Hartford. 

Giving complete operating instruc: 
tions, specifications of both the units 
and their accessories and picturing the 
units in numerous machining opera- 
tions with and without the various ac- 
cessories, the catalog provides all the 
details and production data that is 
needed to put the Super-Spacers to 
work on a precision production or indi- 
vidual job basis. 


BARNES ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY has been designated as the new 
name of Olympic Development Com- 
pany of Stamford, it has been an- 
nounced. Although formerly estab- 
lished as the development division of 
Olympic Radio & Television Company, 
it is now an independent engineering 
and manufacturing company, with Dr. 
R. Bowling Barnes, internationally 
noted physicist, as president. 

The activities of the company fall 
into three main categories. It is en- 
gaged in the development and produc- 
tion of intrared components and instru- 
mentation for remote temperature 
measurement and control. These de- 
vices are used by the armed forces 
and have wide commercial applications 
in processing, power and manufactur- 
ing plants and for research. 

The company also manufactures au- 
tomatic assembly machines, through 
Multra Corporation, a wholly-owned 


Profitable for business! 
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CONNECTICUT 


STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS ARE PRODUCTS OF THE GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, 
A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


subsidiary. The firm also owns Clarks- 
burg Television Cable Corporation, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, which op- 
erates a community antenna system. 


x* * 


ERNEST NUBER has been promoted 
to general field sales manager for The 
Bristol Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harry E. Beane, vice 
president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Nuber joined the Bristol sales 
engineering organization in 1929. He 
was made Pacific Coast Manager in 
1934 and was later brought to the home 
office at Waterbury to become export 
manager. He became manager of the 
company’s application engineering de- 
partment in 1948 and has held the 
position of sales manager since the be- 
ginning of 1954. 


x kk 


A CAMPAIGN by the Connecticut 
Development Credit Corporation to 
raise an additional $100,000 through 
the sale of 1,000 shares of new capital 
stock was officially launched recently 
by Governor Abraham Ribicoff who 
made the first purchase in the drive. 


Paul V. Hayden, president of the 
corporation and vice president of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, made the sale in the governor's 
office at the state capitol in Hart- 


ford. 


The CDCC, a private lending agency 
chartered by a special act of the 1953 
General Assembly, was created to pro- 
mote continued economic development 
in the state by providing new or ex- 
panding Connecticut business enter- 
prises financial assistance and long- 
term credit over and above that obtain- 
able from existing credit channels. 


The current drive for $100,000 sale 
of Connecticut Development Credit 
Corporation stock will be conducted 
among firms and corporations doing 
business in the state as well as among 
individual residents of Connecticut. 


Mr. Hayden has also announced the 
appointment of a new manager of the 
development credit corporation. He is 
Joseph D. Linehan of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, formerly a renegotiator of 
excess profits for the federal govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Linehan succeeds Herrick T. 
Wilson of Meriden who resigned after 


serving as first permanent manager of 
the CDCC. 


A graduate of Boston College and 
Harvard Business School, Mr. Linehan 











also attended the American Institute 
of Banking. 


xk 


PATRICK B. McGINNIS, president 
of the New Haven Railroad, recently 
drove a theoretical golden spike to 
start the laying of 20,000 tons of 140- 
pound welded rail on an 81 mile 
stretch of the railroad’s main line. The 
driving of the spike marked the start of 
a program designed to take “clickety 
clack” out of the New Haven’s main 
line, all the way from New York to 
Boston, within five years. 


“This is the first major program 
of welded rail on any railroad in the 
east,’ Mr. McGinnis said, “and this 
140-pound rail is the heaviest the 
New Haven has ever laid. Inasmuch as 
more than 28 per cent of our huge an- 
nual cost of rail maintenance has been 
at rail joints, between standard 39 foot 
rails, the continued use of the standard 
length is almost an act of criminal 
negligence.” 


x*re 


THE APPOINTMENT of Robert E. 
Giauque to the position of works man- 
ager and chief engineer of The E. 
Horton & Son Company, Windsor 
Locks, has been announced by Presi- 
dent Douglas H. Thomson. Mr. Gi- 
auque will be responsible for the oper- 
ation of the company’s two manufac- 
turing divisions. 


A graduate of New York Univer- 
sity, College of Engineering, Mr. Gi- 
auque was previously associated with 
Hamilton Standard Division, United 
Aircraft Corporation as quality co- 
ordinator. As vice president and works 
manager of Precision Engineering Co., 
Inc., of West Springfield, Mr. Giauque 
had charge of all manufacturing ac- 
tivities producing aircraft and ord- 
nance Component parts. 


xk 

A NEW, eight-page, Waterbury Far- 
rel bulletin describes and _ illustrates 
WF 2-High, Strip Rolling Mills for 
both ferrous and non- ferrous opera- 
tions such as breakdown, run down, 
planishing, tempering or skin pass roll- 
ing. The mills covered have roll di- 
ameters ranging from five inches to 
24 inches. 


The design and construction fea- 
tures described include rolls, bearings, 
housings, universal joints, gauge con- 
trol, drive, accessories and auxiliary 
equipment. Large, clear illustrations 
of six different sizes of Waterbury Far- 
rel mills are shown. 
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are made with castings by FRITZELL. 
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cleansing action. 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ERLE MARTIN, general manager of Hamilton Standard, Division United Aircraft 
Corporation, Windsor Locks, receives plant citation from Matthew J. Murphy, editor 
of Factory Management and Maintenance magazine, right, while Governor A. A. 


Ribicoff looks on. 


Copies of this new rolling mill bul- 
letin are available from Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 


bury, Conn. by asking for Circular No. 
730-R. 
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GOVERNOR A. A. RIBICOFF and 
officials of Factory Management and 
Maintenance magazine joined in praise 
of the plant of Hamilton Standard 
Division of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion recently at ceremonies marking 
the presentation of a citation to the 
division as one of the “Ten Most Sig- 
nificant Plants” in the United States 
for the year 1954. The citation, for a 
“flexible, expandable facility”, was ac- 
companied by a second special award 
for “plant services and employee com- 
fort.” 

Matthew J. Murphy, editor of Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance 
said in making the presentation to Erle 
Martin, general manager: “I believe it 
is particularly true that your new plant 
here has made an especially impor- 
tant contribution not only to manu- 
facturing technology, but also to the 
enhancement of the community and 
its surroundings.” 

Governor Ribicoff commented: 
“Hamilton Standard’s achievement in 
winning this award . . . is typical of 
the progressive spirit shown by Con- 
necticut industry throughout its long 
history . . . In this plant we find con- 
crete evidence of the forward think- 
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ing, for the benefit of employees as 
well as company, that has characterized 
Connecticut industry for the past 100 
years.” 


xx*«re 


A REVOLUTIONARY new ma- 
chine that automatically slots, deburrs 
and delivers up to 720 screws per 
minute has just been introduced by 
Gros-ite Industries, Inc., of Farming- 
ton. 

According to the company, the Roy 
Screw Sloter represents a basic new ma- 
chine for the screw industry as it in- 
corporates innumerable innovations 
and unique features. Some of the high- 
lights of the new machine include: 
Simplified set up, effected by one work 
carrier wheel covering the entire range 
of the machine, permitting change- 
overs to be made in minutes; a newly 
designed, removable hopper; all elec- 
tronic drives which permit work carrier 
and saw to have four easily set speeds 
ranging from 108 to 720 screws per 
minute; and new versatility and ef- 
ficiency. 


x*«r 


A NEW six-page bulletin by the Vik- 
ing Tool Co., Shelton, contains full 
information on the six sizes and eleven 
styles now available of Viking Dexa- 
matic “Chiptrol” Tooling for both 
light and medium duty machining ap- 
plications with triangular and square 
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throw-away carbide inserts. These 
throw-away insert tools offer an exclu- 
sive feature of negative as well as posi- 
tive rake angles. Other features de- 
scribed include the Viking fully ad- 
justable chip breaker, replaceable car- 
bide anvil, low-cost indexability within 
.002”, interchangeability of replace- 
ment parts, new quantity discounts, and 
other features of interest to tool engi- 
neers and production men. A carbide 
grade selector guide is also included. 

Bulletin No. 55 will be sent on re- 
quest by the company, 1000 Nichols 
Road, Shelton. 
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ROBERT P. LEE, manager of the 
Area Development Department of The 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, has been elected chairman of 
the Connecticut Industrial Develop- 
ment Council. In this post he succeeds 
Leroy Jones, chief of the development 
and public relations division of the 
Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion. 

Edward J. Barrett, industrial agent 
of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, has been named 
vice chairman of the Council, and 
Edward H. O'Mara, industrial agent of 
the Development Commission, was 
elected secretary. 

The Connecticut Industrial Devel- 
opment Council is an informal organi- 
zation of the Connecticut Development 
Commission, the Connecticut Devel- 
opment Credit Corporation, the four 
major electric companies and the two 
railroads in the state. Its function is to 
coordinate their industrial develop- 
ment efforts. 
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FOUR NEW PRODUCTS are being 
introduced by The Cushman Chuck 
Company, Hartford in their booth at 
the Production Engineering Show, 
September 6-17 at Navy Pier, Chicago. 
The new Cushman Accra-Set Chuck 
(patent applied for) has been especi- 
ally designed for minute accuracy 
which must be held to closer limits 
than possible with the standard scroll 
type chucks. Said to be ideal for pre- 
cision bar work, Accra-Set Chucks are 
available with three or six jaws in 6”, 
7\4” and 9” sizes. They are furnished 
with a straight recess back and require 
adapter plates for spindle mounting. 
An improved and simplified jaw ad- 
justment of air operated Screw Ad- 
justable Jaw Chucks is also included 
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forgings for the Colombian Exposition in 
Chicago. Since then he has clanked his 
way from Australia to Africa to Europe— 
a symbol of the backbone of Billings 
business! 











Billings drop forging engineers and 
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to meet every forging requirement. 
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The 
New Haven Board & Carton 
Company 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Printed Folding Cartons and 
Folding Boxboard 
259 East St., New Haven, Conn.—Tel. $1 7-3171 

Since the founding of the Company in 
1900 as a paperboard mill, it has grown 
and expanded to become one of the 
country’s major manufacturers of printed 
Folding Cartons. Employment has in- 
creased from 35 people to over 1200, 
including its subsidiaries. 
The success and growth of the Company 
may be attributed to an alert, progres- 
sive management, working together with 
a fine group of loyal and conscientious 
employees in an interested and coopera- 
tive community. 
Subsidiaries 

The Bartgis Brothers Company 

Iichester, Maryland 

Fish Pier Box Company, tnc. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

La Have Pulp Company, Lid. 
i New Germany, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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UPON REQUEST WE WILL GLADLY SEND, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 
A COPY OF OUR FREE BOOKLET, “AN IMPLEMENT 
TO SOUND MANAGEMENT.” 


. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


in the exhibit. The new design per- 
mits a quick adjustment with complete 
elimination of backlash and provides 
a positive lock in either direction of 
holding. 

The company expands their Manu- 
ally Operated Chuck line by adding a 
3-Jaw, Scroll Operated, Compensating 
Chuck. Design of this chuck provides 
an appreciable amount of compensa- 
tion and permits gripping of irregular- 
ly shaped workpieces which have been 
previously centered by some other me- 
dium than the chuck. 

The advanced design of the new 
Cushman Air Operated Compensating 
Chuck is said to offer the user two dis- 
tinct and important chucking advan- 
tages in one chuck body. It offers 
greater compensating action than ever 
before possible, and also by “locking- 
out” the compensating action and after 
being trued up on a spindle, this work- 
holding device can be used as an ordi- 
nary self-centering air-operated chuck. 


x*k 


THE BULLARD COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, in commemoration of its 
75th anniversary, has compiled a his- 
tory of the company which has been 
put into book form. A copy of the 
history was mailed to each company 
employee at his home. 

The book, entitled “Yankee Tool- 
maker”, tells the story of the 75 year 
history of The Bullard Company and 
the life of its founder, Edward Payson 
Bullard. Not only is the book interest- 
ing reading, but provides each em- 
ployee with a permanent record of the 
firm's first 75 years. The history of the 
company was also published in the 
August issue of Connecticut Industry. 


x kk 


FORBES SARGENT, president of 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, has 
announced the promotion of Herman 
R. Giese to vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the New Haven hard- 
ware firm and his election to the 
company’s executive committee. Mr. 
Geise has been vice president and 
works manager of the Water Street 
factory. 

Mr. Sargent also announced the elec- 
tion of Charles A. Ellis as vice presi- 
dent in charge of product engineering 
and research. 

At the same time Mr. Giese an- 
nounced the appointment of Stanley R. 
Cullen as his successor as works man- 
ager. 
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Mr. Giese joined Sargent & Com- 
pany in 1942 as works manager, was 
made a vice president in 1945, and 
was elected to the board of directors 
in 1951. A graduate of the University 
of Colorado and the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Mr. Giese had wide industrial exper- 
ience in the mid-West before joining 
the New Haven firm. 

Mr. Ellis joined Sargent in 1953 as 
assistant product engineering manager. 
The same year he was made manager 
of product engineering. He was grad- 
uated from Massaschusetts Institute of 
Technology. He was formerly develop- 
ment manager for the American Opti- 
cal Company of Southbridge. He has 
had wide experience in electrical, opti- 
cal and mechanical engineering and has 
been granted about 50 patents here and 
abroad and has over 30 others pending 
at the present time. 

Mr. Cullen, who becomes works 
manager under the new appointment, 
joined Sargent & Company in 1941 
as personnel manager. He became di- 
rector of industrial relations and was 
later promoted to the position of assist- 
ant works manager. He was graduated 
from Yale University. 


xk k 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING and 
transcribing equipment and telephone 
dictation network systems for office- 
wide use were offered recently by Gray 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford on three- 
year instalment terms which will re- 
quire no downpayment. 
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DB & 
in charge of manufacturing, Underwood 
Corporation, accepts fifty year certificate 
on behalf of the business machine com- 
pany during the annual meeting of the 


CROMBIE (right) vice president 


Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County. Making the presentation is Ed- 
ward Ingraham, chairman of the board of 
E. Ingraham Co. and director of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. 


The new merchandising plan was 
announced at a distributors’ meeting in 
New York by Walter E. Ditmars, pres- 
ident. 

The program, developed with C.I.T. 
Corporation, industrial financing firm, 
also will offer three-year leases, both 
with and without purchase options. 
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New Equipment 


RI 


in NewBuildinge 
at New Britain 


ES, the accent is certainly on new. 

There’s a new pickling line, new 
mills, new anneals, new slitters, a new 
finishing and packing line, and new 
shipping facilities. : 

But there’s still the touch of the old 
hand. Experienced steel men supervise 
production of cold rolled strip in 
gauges .065 and lighter up to 23-5 /16 
inches wide. Mill-wise operators roll 
heavier gauges — as much as .250 and 
as wide as 13 inches. Trained techni- 
cians check control of tolerances, 
finishes, and tempers. It’s a great team 
at Stanley now — the new and the old 
working effectively together to supply 
Stanley Steel to meet all your needs. 

A postcard or letter to the Stanley 
Steel Division, 839 Burritt Street, 
New Britain, Conn., and a free copy 
of this illustrated 
brochure is on its 
way to you. Just 
write “Steel Folder” 
and “What’s New at 
STANLEY STEEL” 
is yours by return 
mail. 


STANLEY 


A Division of The Stanley Works 


STEEL © STEEL STRAPPING 
TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © HARDWARE 
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call on us for 
a complete 


KING SIZE stock 
of Drill Bushings “——" 


for immediate delivery 
and snappy service 
on specials 


DRILL BUSHING CO. 
The ROBERT E. MORRIS CO. 


WEST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


also in stock: THE COMPLETE LODDING LINE OF 
STANDARDIZED JIG and FIXTURE COMPONENTS 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Water Purification 
Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 


CHAMPLIN 


WOODEN 
BOXES &:%: 


Sure Delivery 
@ All standard styles 


@ Specialists in hard-to-package items 


@ Free consulting and design service 


Phone: J Ackson 7-9217 


The Champlin Box Co. 


Boxed in Wood - Boxed for Good” 
45 Bartholomew Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 


A NEW BROCHURE describing the 
experience, products and facilities of 
the Aircraft Products Division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., Dan- 
bury, has recently been published. 


The booklet provides a new concept 
of the division's facilities and of its 
wide line of electronic and hydraulic 
controls and pressure and temperature 
instruments for aircraft. In addition to 
the products shown, many others in 
these fields are said to be in production 
or under development. 


The firm’s Aircraft Products Divi- 
sion began operations in a new and 
modern plant in Danbury in 1954. The 
staff of the Division includes three 
research scientists, 41 development 
engineers and 55 other technical per- 
sonnel. The Division employs approxi- 
mately 340 persons. 


Among the facilities at the plant are: 
Electrical and electronic laboratory for 
low frequency servo work and D.C. 
amplification, hydraulic and pneumatic 
laboratory, test and measuring equip- 
ment for fuel flow, air flow, tempera- 
ture, pressure, etc.; extensive environ- 
mental test equipment for vibration, 
shock, G-load, altitude, humidity, ex- 
plosion resistance, etc.; sheet metal 
shop, metal working machinery, addi- 
tional analytical equipment including 
an analog computer, plating and finish- 
ing department. 


To serve West Coast aircraft manu- 
facturers, an engineering facility is 
maintained in Inglewood, California. 


xk 


THE REVERE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA has announced plans 
for an addition to its modern plant in 
Wallingford. In making the announce- 
ment, Thomas Ball, Jr., president of 
the company, said the addition will 
provide 20,000 square feet more to the 
Wallingford plant. 


Mr. Ball stated the expansion plans 
resulted from the new contract awards 
given to the company and the expan- 
sion of present product lines. Princi- 
pal products currently manufactured 
by the corporation include level 
switches, dual float switches, flow 
switches, fuel flow transmitters, inter- 
valometers, and weighing kits for the 
U. S. Air Force. 


xk 


A NEW DEPARTMENT, known as 
Military Operations Research, has been 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


makes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


” 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
SPruce 7-4447 


HARTFORD 


AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 

DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY CO 


RTFORD 12, CONNECT 


For 


FACTORING 


and 


J FINANCING 


TALCOTT, INC. 


101 years of experience 


225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
ORegon 7-3000 


* 
ASHTON L. GODDARD 
BOX 151 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Lyme 4-1308 





established at Kaman Aircraft, it has 
been announced by President Charles 
H. Kaman. 

Headed by Robert A. Strieby oper- 
ating under vice president Edward J. 
Odlum, the department will concen- 
trate its efforts on the development of 
new uses for company products and 
the development of new products to 
meet the requirements of the military 
services. 


Mr. Strieby, a former Marine Corps 
major and helicopter pilot, joined 
Kaman in March 1954 as operations 
research engineer. A veteran of twelve 
years with the Marines, Mr. Strieby 
flew dive and torpedo bombers in the 
Pacific during World War II and com- 
manded a carrier based squadron sup- 
porting Marine amphibious landings. 
At the time he resigned his commission 
to join Kaman, he was operations and 
training officer at Cherry Point, North 
Carolina. 


xk 


PLANNING to continue to provide 
its members with special advanced 
management courses at graduate busi- 
ness schools, directors of the Young 
Presidents’ Organization recently ap- 
pointed Roland M. Bixler, president, 
J-B-T Instruments, Inc., New Haven, 
chairman of the Seminar Committee. 

Mr. Bixler will be responsible for 
planning courses to help the young 
top executives improve themselves as 
planners and managers. Courses are 
held at special sessions at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration and the School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University. Other similar 
schools are being considered. 

The Young Presidents’ Organization 
now numbers 850 members through- 
out the country, all of whom became 
presidents of corporations with a min- 
imum of 100 employees or $1,000,000 
a year in sales by the time they were 
39 years of age. 

Typical of a majority of YPO mem- 
bers, Mr. Bixler co-founded his firm in 
1939 at the age of 25. He became 
president two years later. The com- 
pany manufacturers electrical indicat- 
ing and temperature measuring instru- 
ments and eletcronic components. 


x* * 


A RECENT SURVEY of MAC's 
membership has again demonstrated 
that Connecticut’s industrial economy 
is made up of small industries. 


This survey revealed some three 


months ago that of the then 1,396 
members of MAC (now over 1,400), 
employing over 95% of the industrial 
workers in the state, 961 companies, 
or 68.8% of the membership, em- 
ploy 100 or less persons. Measured 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce yardstick, which places all com- 
panies employing 500 or less persons 
in the “small business” category, MAC's 


1,271 member companies (91.2% of 
total membership) in this classification 
give undeniable proof that the Associ- 
ation represents small business. Only 
122 members, or 8.8% of the member- 
ship, employ 500 or more persons. 
The break-down of MAC’s member- 
ship into eight groupings gives fur- 
ther evidence that MAC is truly repre- 
sentative of small business. Those 


You can tell how each advertisement pulls . . . 


@ how much each inquiry is worth to you... 
@ whether or not your salesmen are following 


all leads... 


WE OFFER A COMPLETE SERVICE 
THAT PROMOTES SALES 


WE evaluate all leads for you... 


@ keep you fully informed on all inquiries 
from advertising .. . 


@ handle all literature requests . . . 


@ keep salesmen informed of sources of leads 
in their territories and insure effective fol- 


low up... 


@ increase the effectiveness of your mailings 
by efficiently maintaining and improving 
your mailing lists . . . 


Telephone ADams 3-2614 for complete information 
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FOR SALES PROMOTION 
AND ADVERTISING 


{ ILLUSTRATING * LAYOUT 
LETTERING 
RETOUCHING 

CATALOG AND BOOKLET DESIGN 


Photography 


PHOTOS FOR ADVERTISING 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Printing Plates 


LINE * BENDAY * COLOR 
HALFTONE + FOUR COLOR PROCESS 


. 
PHONE CH9-8444 
THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS CO. 


172 HIGH STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SERVING CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRIES SINCE 1904 


Flexible Layout 


at Gray Mfg. 


Commenting on Barney’s installa- 
tion of Portable Partitions, Mal- 
colm D. Eddy, Director of Pur- 
chases at Gray Mfg. Co. says, 
“Thanks to Barney’s, we now have 
achieved a set-up that gives us 
maximum flexibility . . . in our en- 
gineering department”. Ask Bar- 
ney’s to show you how Portable 
Partitions can serve your needs. 


Barneys & 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Cx 1955 


Office Furniture—Factory Equipment 
450 Front St. Phone JA 2-6221 


groupings are as follows: 1-25 em- 
ployees, 512 companies; 26-49 em- 
ployees, 268 companies; 50-99 em- 
ployees, 181 companies; 100-199 
employees, 167 companies; 200-499 
employees, 146 companies; 500-999 
employees, 57 companies; 1000-3000 
employees, 43 eamnpaunes, and over 
3,000 employees, 22 companies. 


xk 


THE COMPLETION of a modern, 
one-story building in Wethersfield 
marks another important step in the 
rapid growth of the six-year-old Car- 
lin Company, manufacturers of Carlin 
and U. S. Oil Burners. 


ing head of both Shear-Flow models 
consists of two impellers and a stator 
spaced closely together. The two stain- 
less steel impellers turn in opposite 
directions and create a pumping ac- 
tion which moves the material from 
the bottom upward through the veins 
of the stator. 


xk 


AN EASY-TO-USE TABLE for 
estimating the weight of Scovill High- 
Speed Free-Cutting Brass Rod required 
for screw machine products fabrication 
has been developed by Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company, Mill Products Di- 
vision, Waterbury. 


THE NEW PLANT of The Carlin Company in Wethersfield is heated by a two-zone hot 
water system, consisting of unit heaters and convector radiation. 


The new building features practical 
layout and construction throughout and 
offers 13,300 square feet of working 
and storage area—approximately two 
and one-half times the space in the 
former plant. Three and one-half acres 
surrounding its new plant facilities will 
permit required plant expansion as dic- 
tated by future developments. 

Production flows in efficient assem- 
bly-line order throughout the entire 
manufacturing process. The expanded 
and well-organized facilities also will 
enable the company to proceed with 
research and development plans for 
new lines of heating equipment which 
are under consideration. 


x** 


GABB SPECIAL PRODUCTS, of 
Windsor Locks, manufacturers of the 
new portable type mixer called Shear- 
Flow, are planning to introduce their 
new 34 HP laboratory model mixer 
at the 1955 National Convention of 
the A.A.T.C.C. in Atlantic City, N. J., 
September 22, 23, 24. 

To be used primarily in laboratories 
for pilot mixing or for small batches, 
the smaller Shear-Flow is available 
on an adjustable counter-weighted 
stand for ease in handling. The mix- 
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Features of the table are the columns 
for “pounds per 1,000 pieces per inch” 
for round, square and hexagon rod in 
all commonly used diameters from 
1/16” to 314”, as well as the figures 
for “pounds per linear foot.” Also given 
are weight conversion factors for 28 
other popular copper-base alloys, mak- 
ing the table applicable to the great 
bulk of screw machine products fabri- 
cation. 


x*«r 


A NEW DESIGN of Turks Head 
manufactured by The Fenn Manufac- 
turing Company, Newington, com- 
bines features formerly requiring two 
distinct models. This new develop- 
ment is said to permit the forming of 
most special shapes with a simple roll 
change, and the forming of all con- 
ventional squares and rectangles with- 
in the head’s capacity by simple roll 
adjustment. 

In this new design, known as model 
TH, this is accomplished by separate 
adjusting screws which control hori- 
zontal and vertical adjustments of 
slides No. 1 and 2. Slide No. 3 is ca- 
pable of horizontal adjustment only, 
while slide No. 4 is adjusted vertically. 

In addition, bearing capacities have 
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been substantially increased so that 
higher production speeds can be ob- 
tained, the frame is a steel fabrica- 
tion to increase strength in a small area, 
and overall time required for roll set- 
ting has been materially reduced. 


x*e* 


VIBRATION and pounding encoun- 
tered in both suction and discharge 
lines in many pump installations can 
be reduced as much as seventy-five per 
cent with the Yale pulsation absorber 
developed by the Tri-Rotor Pump De- 
partment of The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Stamford, accord- 
ing to J. Kenneth Sloan, sales manager. 

The pulsation absorber, a simple pis- 
ton device which equalizes pulse peaks 
in either the discharge or suction sides 
of Tri-Rotor pumps, immediately 
dampens any recurrent, momentary 
shock pressures without reducing oper- 
ating Capacities. 

Constructed as a part of the Tri- 
Rotor shaft housing, the pulsation ab- 
sorber is said to be easily installed on 
existing Tri-Rotor pumping .equip- 
ment by a simple change in housings. 


x *k 


PRATT & WHITNEY, Division 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company of West 
Hartford, has announced the develop- 
ment of a new Air-O-Limit Automatic 
Machine Control Gage, This unit pro- 
vides for in-process gaging, and 
automatic feedback corrections. It is 
said to allow for step impulse changes 
to the machine controls for tool re- 
























A UNIQUE FEATURE of the new design 
Die Sinker developed by Pratt & Whitney, 
Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company, is 
its ease of hand control and sensitivity re- 
gardless of the weight of the die block 
being cut. 








setting to maintain tolerances. Rejects 
will cause the machine to stop. 

The company has also announced 
the addition of a new 24” Plain Opti- 
cal Rotary Table to their broad line of 
Precision Rotary Tables. The new de- 
sign table is said to incorporate an 
easily read, projection optical system 
which will provide accurate means for 
























































































a 
composite 


of 


perfect features 


Beauty is always, of course, the happy 
blending of important features . . . so 
that the perfect whole is the sum of 
well-created parts. And, if we may be 
so prosaic, perfect weldments, too, are 
the resule of sound blue-printing and 
quality production right down the line. 


For the desired result, see the men who 


CERTIFICATION 


115 RINDGE AVENUE EXT., Tel. 
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circular spacing and angular position- 


quality weidments 


* QUALIFIED WELDERS ASME - ABS.- NATIONAL BOARD 
+ HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


UNiwersity 4-9070, 


ing. 

In another new Pratt & Whitney de- 
velopment, “Automatic Programming” 
has been made available for circular 
spacing, accurate to seconds of arc, for 
inspecting, calibrating and machining. 
It is a 42” Precision Rotary Table that 
automatically positions work to any de- 





know every feature of fine weldment 
manufacturing, and who blend their 
talents to deliver a blue-ribbon product 
for you. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


MASS. 















































by Hawreieol pa 
: the shafts that roll out most of the chrome strip that adds 
touch of style to American automobiles. 
This is another example of the way New England industries use metals from 
Hawxripce’s fully-stocked warehouses. And there are good reasons why people like 
The Bailey Company depend on HawkrinGE as a source. Metals from HAWKRIDGE are 
right for the job. HAWKRIDGE’s complete stock insures that orders are filled according 


to specification. And strategic warehouse location insures overnight delivery. 
to most points in New England. 


So... whatever your steel needs . . . call the man from HAWKRIDGE today. He'll 
be glad to provide the right metal for your application. And if you wish, he'll 
you with technical advice on pone selection of metals for Spee ueete 


HAWKRIDGE BROTHERS nem 


Pest AS SMCHUSEITS..... WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


High Speed Tool Steels * Hot Work Tool Steels * Oil and Air Hardening Tool Steels + Water 
Hardening Tool Steels. * Drill Rods + Alloys * Titanium * Steels for Plastic Molding * Hot and 
Cold Rolled Carbon Machinery Steels * Cold Rolled Strip + Stainless 















Woodworkers’ bits made by Russell Jennings Division of 


The Stanley Works are produced from steel supplied by 
Hawkridge. Expansive bit (above) and auger (below) are two of 
andyman’'s most useful small tools 


you're making chrome rolling 

or 4-headed milling machines, 

ll find that HawkrincE is your best 

ce for steels. For HAWKRIDGE carries 

the most complete line of steel for the 
met: etal-working industries in New Eng- 





Drive for a four-headed milling machine made for a major 


r you are in New England, write : { tractor manufacturing concern by Fitchburg Engineering Cor- 
. : poration, Fitchburg, Mass., is accomplished in large part b 
Harapeye BROTHERS fox ail pares pirtbiereah Aster e eaMarshacr ss per ty 


gearing, back shafts, spindle pinions and pick-off speed change 
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To insure continuous production of cold-rojied wire, Sleeper 
1 Martiey t Worcester, Mass uses Hawk Roll Steel to 


peer rea > And frequently tt istomer uses Hawh 


sired angle by means of easily set dogs. 

The new Sigmatic Multi-Dimension 
Gaging Machines, now made available 
by Pratt & Whitney, are referred to as 
one of the most significant advances 
that has been made in industry's prog- 
ress toward automation. These ma- 


chines are automatic gages capable of 
simultaneously inspecting as many as 
50 physical dimensions with extreme 
accuracy and rapidity. According to 
the manufacturer they can readily be 
adapted to inspect, count and sort, a 
wide variety of components manually, 
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CMS pays Doctor Bills 


you can take 


t \ G wit you Wl 


It is the intention of CMS to provide 
life-time coverage of doctors bills for 
Subscribers and their Families once they 


join the plan. 


CMS Options for the Continuation of 
Membership are available for all of the 
following situations: 

Change of Jobs 


Retirement 


Change of Residence (out-of-state) 

Enrolled Children who reach Age 19 
or Marry 

Military Service 


Divorce 


Death of Subscriber 
These options are unique because 
CMS is the only surgical-medical care 
program that provides all these advan- 
tages for its Members. 


Group Enrollment of 10 or more persons is 


available NOW! 


Connecticut MeEpIcAL SERVICE, INC. 
SPONSORED BY THE CONNECTICUT STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY } 
GENERAL OFFICES: NEW HAVEN 


semi-automatically or completely au- 
tomatically for selective assembly. 
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CORRECTION—C.I. makes a “low 
bow” of apology for listing the Tor- 
rington Company in the Advertising In- 
dex, page 64, July issue, instead of The 
Torrington Manufacturing Company, 
whose advertisement appears on page 
34 of that issue. 

Also in that issue, in an item about 
special mandrels designed and _ pro- 
duced by the LeCount Tool Works, 
Inc., Hartford, it was erroneously re- 
ported that two such special mandrels 
were delivered with a guaranteed con- 
centricity of .002” T.I.R. The correct 
figure should be .0002” T.LR. 


First Annual House Organ 
Awards Contest Winners 


(Continued from page 18) 


certificates signed by Miss Dorothy 
Kaplan, contest chairman, CIEA, Miss 
Margaret Fenske, president of CIEA 
and Albert S. Redway, president, 
MAC, were presented at CIEA’s an- 
nual meeting at Cobbs Mill Inn, Wes- 
ton, Connecticut, June 15 by Arthur 
Murray, vice president, Electrolux Cor- 
poration, Old Greenwich. Mr. Murray, 
a former director of MAC, presented 
the awards on behalf of MAC's presi- 
dent, Mr. Redway, who was unable to 
€ present to make the awards. 

Winning publications and editors 
were: “Award of Excellence for Over- 
All Effectiveness’—Internal News- 
paper—"“The Scope”, Electric Boat Di- 
vision of General Dynamics Corp., 
editor, Martin M. Masters; External 
Magazine—"“Cathode Press,” Machlett 
Laboratories, Inc., editor, Alice F. 
Machlett; Internal Magazine—“The 
Telephone Bulletin,” The Southern 
New England Telephone Company, 
editor, Geary E. Griffith. 

“Certificate of Merit for Overall 
Effectiveness”"—Internal Newspaper— 
“Power Plant’; Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, editor, James R. Brainard; 
External Magazine—“The Armstrong 
Tire News,” The Armstrong Rubber 
Co., editor, Joyce Shaker; Internal 
Magazine—"The Illuminator”, the 
Hartford Electric Light Co., editor, 
Dorothy Kaplan. 

First award in specific categories 
went to the following: “The Hamilton 
Standard”, editor, Frank Delear, Ham- 





ilton Standard Division of United Air- 
craft Corp., community story; “Power 
Plant,”* Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
human interest story; “Lycoming 
News”, editor, Alfred Lepow, Lycom- 
ing Div., Avco Mfg. Corp., feature 
story; “Power Plant,”* picture story, 
“Royal News,” editor, Joseph A. Fo- 
garty, Royal Typewriter Co., original 
cartoon; “The Telephone Bulletin,”* 
plant safety; “Royal News,’* use of 
color; “The Bridgeport Brass News,” 
editor, Russell Barmmer, Bridgeport 
Brass Company, explanation of com- 
pany benefits; “The Underwood Key”, 
editor, C. R. Weidman of Bridgeport, 
Underwood Corporation, sports story; 
“The Telephone Bulletin,”* women’s 
page; “Royal News,”* cover; “The 
Telephone Bulletin,’* photograph; 
“The Underwood Key,”* editorial; 
‘Thermos News,” editor, Marilyn C. 
Acton; and “Lycoming News,”* tie for 
product story; and “The E-Bee,” editor, 
Ronald T. Alexander, Ensign-Bick- 
ford Company, explanation of com- 
pany business. 

Alvin von Auw; editor of WE, em- 
ployee publication of the General 
Electric Co., was the guest speaker 


EDITORS from the Hartford area who won awards in the CIEA-MAC Awards Contest 
were: (Left to right) Frank J. Delear, Joseph A. Fogarty, Dorothy Kaplan, James R. 


Brainard, Ronald T. Alexander. 


who addressed over 80 CIEA members 
and guests at the annual meeting. Of- 
ficers elected at the meeting to serve 
CIEA for the coming year were: 
President, Norman Delisle, Connect- 
icut Heart Association; Vice President, 
William McCurdy; Vice President, 
Dorothy Watson; Treasurer, A. Allen 


Amenta; Recording Secretary, Ruth 
Sprague; Corresponding Secretary, 
Russell Barmmer; Board of Governors, 
Margaret Fenske, Chairman; Harry 
Brown, Geary Griffith, Lillian Peder- 
sen. 


* Editors name previously mentioned. 


Now! Low cost MICROFILMING 


Expansion of our facilities . . . incorporation of additional filming and pro- 
cessing equipment permits drastic reductions in cost of microfilming office 
records in our laboratories. It will also result in better service on records 
filmed on your premises. 


Microfilming protects your vital records, reclaims costly space wasted for 
storage. And now the many advantages of microfilming are available at new 


. .. low prices. 


Call us for a free quotation on your requirements—at no obligation. 


licrofilming servuce company ; 


REET * NEW HAVEN + CONN. * TEL. * SPRUCE 7-3657 
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Everyone Can Count on 


EDER-ROOT 


Flip the switch up . . . the counter adds. Flip it 
down . . . it subtracts. And this 2-way countability 
makes this new counter a distinct asset to modern 
systems of automation, control engineering and 
stock control. Readily adaptable, easily installed 
and connected to existing circuits, the Veeder- 
Root “plus or minus” counter is a reliable double- 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


check on the operation of machines, processes, 
systems. And it’s just one of scores of standard and 
special Veeder-Root Counters for every field of 
reckoning from atomics to electronics to automa- 
tion. What is your counting problem? Let’s put a 
mathematical eye on it . . . write: 


Chicago 6, Ill. © New York 19,N.Y. © Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada  « Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


“The Name that Counts”’ 





TRANSPORTATION 


By EDWARD M. MAMULSKI 


125 Pounds As Minimum Weight 
in Midwest 


tional for both the motor and the 

rail carriers to use 100 pounds as 
the minimum unit of weight for com- 
puting the minimum charge for freight 
shipments. The Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau has recently published 
schedules changing the minimum 
charge rule as follows: The class 1 
or 100 rate is to be multiplied by 125 
pounds, plus a charge of 50 cents, but 
the minimum charge shall not be less 
than $3.000 per shipment. 


F« many years it has been tradi- 


The Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, 
the Central Territory Traffic Confer- 
ence, the Southwestern Industrial Traf- 
fic League, the New Orleans Traffic 
and Transportation Bureau, the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce, the 
Duluth (Minn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Ottumwa (Ia.) Chamber 
of Commerce, the Public Service Com- 
mission of North Dakota, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Fargo, N.D., the 
Chamber of Commerce of Grand 
Forks, N.D., and the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, 
filed protests with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against changing 
the unit of weight from 100 pounds 
to 125 pounds, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing tariffs: Supplement No. 166 
to MF ICC No. 167, effective June 24; 
supplement No. 31 to MF ICC 241, 
effective June 20; and supplement No. 
56 to MF ICC 235 effective June 24. 


On June 17, Division 2 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission voted 
not to suspend the minimum charge 
rule, therefore the new rule became ef- 
fective as originally scheduled. Sev- 
eral of the protestants contended that 
changing the minimum unit of weight 
to 125 pounds, will result in a 25 per 


Traffic Manager 


cent increase in the minimum charge 
for shipments in that particular area 
of the country. 


Many Protest Increase of 
L.T.L. Rates in South 


The Southern Motor Carrier Rate 
Conference published supplement No. 
53 to MF ICC No. 611 which increased 
the less truckload rates by 20 per cent 
on shipments weighing less than 2,000 


pounds. The effective date of the sup- 
plement was July 11, 1955. The rate 
increase applies on motor class rated 
traffic from and to points in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


The following shippers and organi- 
zations representing shippers inter- 
ests filed protests with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the 
rate increases as published by the Con- 
ference: The National Small Ship- 
ments Traffic Conference, Inc.; the 
Southern Traffic League; the Lynch- 
burg (Va.) Traffic Bureau; the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Chamber of Commerce; 
the Louisville (Ky.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the Shawnee Garment 
Manufacturing Co., Shawnee, Okla.; 
the Lillington Garment Co., Inc., Lil- 
lington, N.C.; the Morehead City Gar- 


AVAILABLE RIGHT HERE 


IN CONNECTICUT... 


oO 
© 
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A Complete Range of 


@ Gaskets 
© Packings @® Seals 
@ Washers ©@ Shims 
@ Bushings 

Auburn is at your service— 
80 years of engineering 
“know-how” in designing, 
fabricating and developing 
for every purpose . . . and 
in virtually any material, 
including: 

Leather ® Asbestos ® Cork @ 
Rubber © Cardboard ® Sili- 
con Rubber © Neoprene ® 
Brass © Aluminum @ Felt 
© Phenolics @ Compositions 
© Cloth ® Fibre © Paper ® 
Plastics ® Steel © Copper 
® Teflon ® Special Materials. 


© Spacers 


Send us your specifications or blueprints. You'll receive 


quotations, recommendations . 


. with no obligation. 


AUBURN wrc. company 


316 Stack St., Middletown, Conn. 


Specialists in Gaskets and Packings for More than 80 Years 

Representatives: Atlanta, Ga.; Detroit Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; 

Los Angeles, Cal.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Washington, D. C.; 
Cincinnati, O. 





Apri. SHowers 
Evaporative Roof Cooling 
(Automatic & Patented) 

@ Save $80.00 
@ Every Employee 
@ Every Summer 
Building’s 8-15° Cooler 
MEASURED 
by 
@ Degrees @ Square Feet 
@ Employee @ Budget 


Sun Controlled 


Roof Cooling 
Is the LOWEST Cost Cooling 


@ WRITE @ WIRE @ PHONE @ 


April Showers Roof Cooling 
236 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. Tel. CO 63663 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS and EQUIPMENT 


SHEPARD Cranes & Hoists 
RICHARDS-WILCOX 
Conveyors and Monorails 


Winches Car Pullers 
Buckets Grabs 


Complete Systems Installed 
SERVICE and REBUILDING 


ROBERT ABEL & CO., INC. 


112 Cypress St., Brookline, Mass. 
Tel.: LOngwood 6-9610 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 

Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 
SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


ment Co., Inc., Morehead City, N.C.; 
the Steiner Lobman Dry Goods Co., 
Montgomery, Ala.; the Great Southern 
Freight Traffic Bureau, Corpus Christi, 
Texas; the New Orleans Traffic and 
Transportation Bureau, New Orleans, 
La.; the Bowman Transportation Inc., 
East Gadsden, Ala.; and the City 
Wholesale Co., Griffin, Ga. 


Many shippers were not opposed to 
rate increases where the carriers could 
show that they were necessary to meet 
increased costs provided that the ship- 
ments were handled efficiently. How- 
ever, they did object to the manner 
in which the rates were increased. 
They further contend that the rate in- 
creases do not apply on shipments 
weighing less than 2,000 pounds that 
are moving under exception ratings or 
commodity rates or on shipments 
weighing over 2,000 pounds. 

On July 8, 1955, Division 2 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
voted not to suspend these schedules, 
therefore the new rates became effec- 
tive as originally scheduled. 


New Rule Governing Use of 
Pallets—Official Territory 


The railroads operating in Official 
Territory, in most instances, will not 
make a charge for the transportation 
of pallets, platforms, or skids, when 
they are used in the loading of carload 
freight, if the shipments are prepared 
in accordance with the packing re- 
quirements. The shipper must specify 
the weight of the pallets, platforms, or 
skids on the bill of lading. This change 
was published in Rules 11 and 12 of 
the Official and Uniform Rail Classi- 
fication. The effective date was June 
28, 1955. 


From Basement Workshop to 
Half Million Gross in Five Years 


(Continued from page 9) 


this happens, the boys watch delight- 
edly as the test chamber cover blows 
across the field. 

The Miners live in a rambling house 
in Orange with their five children, 
horses, tractors, dogs, chickens and an 
occasional goat. Don shares his hobbies 
of rifle shooting, hunting, and bowling 
with his family. 

The Yowells, with their four chil- 
dren, live in Westport but spend their 
summers at a summer home on 
Martha’s Vineyard. 
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ALLEN 
RUSSELL &° 
ALLEN 


31 Lewis St. Hartford, Conn. 


Insurance 


Over 40 Years of Service to 
Connecticut Manufacturers 


SEARCHING . . . for a con- 
tainer to ship most anything, 
anywhere, with safety, economy 
and merchandising power? Call 
JACK WITTSTEIN 
Box 1348, 56 Church Street 


MAin 4-5121, New Haven 5, Conn. 


COPPER 
STAINLESS— 
STEEL 


Warehouse and Mill 

CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 

Tel. Plaza 6.9444 





for your day-by-day 
Pete aye 





for “response-ability”’ 
in your high carbon strip job 
try 
DSC HIGH “C” SPRING STEEL* 



































= om Sane o — In DSC High “‘C” Spring Steel (carbon content over .25% min. 
12 3 to 1.05% max.) you get the working properties of DSC STRIP. 
For example, close gauge tolerance, uniform temper and bright 

t+ é¢7e6738 or satin finish—all depending upon your job requirements. 
1 12 13:14 «15 16 17 In addition, DSC High ‘C” Spring Steel gives you ‘response 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 ability.” You can have the strip hard rolled untempered or 
25 26 27 28 29 30 spheroidized annealed. In that case, you heat treat your own 


“response-ability” or springiness into the part after it’s formed. 


The carbon content tells only part of the story. Just as important 
is the particular way we cold reduce the steel—and when the 
job calls for it, the particular way we anneal it. 


? 
Can we be useful to you: How we make the steel doesn’t really matter. The important 


thing is whether we can give you what you need, when you 
RELIANCE STEEL need it. 




















DIV. DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION With this in mind, how about talking over your High “C” 
; males requirements with your nearest DSC Customer Representative? 
Processing and Distributing Plants We'll welcome the chance to work with you . . . and that goes 
CLEVELAND PLANT, CLEVELAND 27, O..VUlcan 3-3600 for any of our products whenever we can be helpful to you. 
DETROIT PLANT, DETROIT 28, MICH... WEbster 3-5866 eae 
EASTERN PLANT, HAMDEN, CONN... ..STate 7-5781 “HIGH “C” ROLLING RANGE 
GAUGE— uP to about .156” (depending upon the analysis) 
MIDWEST PLANT, CHICAGO 8, ILL... . .CAnal 6-2442 WIDTH—Up to about 22” (depending upon gauge) 
Reliance Customer Representative Offices TEMPSHS—Heve FINISH. Seton oe Best hercidised Annealed 
Dayton, O., Des Moines, Ia., Grand Rapids, Mich., EDGES—Slit or Rolled 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., Coils or Cut Lengths 


New York, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., 
Toledo, O., Worcester, Mass. a Customer Satisfaction is our No. 1 Job 


RELIANCE 
Job-Giitted 
‘cerenvaste pan ~=—-s PRODUCTS 






DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE—DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 





DSC CUSTOMER REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Hamden (New Haven), Conn., Indianapolis, Jackson, Mich., Louisville, Ky., 
Coils * CutLengths * All Tempers New York, Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester, Mass. 
SHEETS DSC MILL PRODUCTS 
Cold Rolled * Hot Rolled * H.R. Pickled Hot Rolled and Cold Rolled Sheets 
: Cold Rolled Carbon Steel Strip Flat Cold Rolled Carbon Spring Steel 
Galvanized * Long Terne Low and Medium Carbon Manufacturers’ Wire High Carbon Specialty Wire 
Standard or Production Sizes Aluminum Cable Strand Reinforcement Rope Wire Tire Bead Wire 
Sheared or Slit to Actual Working Dimensions Welded Wire Fabric 


COPYRIGHT 1955 D.S.C. 


IN FURTHERANCE OF THE _METAL STAMPING INDUSTRY 





PICTURE YOUR 
PART OR PRODUCT 
AS A STAMPING 


A PART OF OUR FLEET OF TRUCKS 
SERVING CONNECTICUT AND 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRY 


WYATT, INC. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TERMINALS © EAST & WATER STREETS © MAIN OFFICES © 157 CHURCH STREET 
PHONE STate 7-2175 











HE first film ever made of an 
actual union-management con- 
tract bargaining session has been 
released by the American Manage- 
ment Association. It is a 50-minute 
16-mm black and white sound pic- 
ture entitled “You are There at the 
Bargaining Table: Collective Bargain- 
ing in Action.” It is based on a closed- 
circuit telecast presented at a personnel 
conference in Chicago last February. 
It is reported to be the first time that 
labor contract negotiations, normally 
conducted behind closed doors, ever 
have been televised. We are told that 
prints are available for rental or pur- 
chase by industry. If the film is to be 
used for training purposes, there is 
a 125-page kit containing suggestions 
for staging a film conference and fac- 
tual background material on collective 
bargaining. Anyone interested in the 
film as a public relations tool may get 
further information from the Director 
of Visual Education, American 
Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. 
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Plant tours are based on the philos- 
ophy that the more you know about a 
subject the better you understand it, 
and the better you understand it the 
better you like it. Thus, plant tours 
can be an important part of your day- 
to-day public relations program, and, 
if properly done, they can create a 
favorable atmosphere in which you can 
live, work—and sell. New Haven 
manufacturers proved that again for 
the sixth consecutive year with their 
BIE Day. Eighty-six firms, 34 of them 
manufacturers, played host to 2000 
teachers. The teachers learned a distinct 
and valuable lesson which was made eas- 
ier to translate to students by the on-the- 
spot talks with industrial employees and 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BY A. F. KACYNSKI 


Public Relations Director 


management. New Haven is but one 
example of what many towns in Con- 
necticut are doing to enhance sincere 
public relations through Industry Day. 
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The American Hardware Corpora- 
tion received the “Financial World” 
merit award for the excellence of its 
1954 Annual Report to Stockholders. 
American Hardware President, Evan J. 
Parker, said the award read: “For dis- 
tinguished achievement in Annual Re- 
porting for 5 consecutive years and in 
recognition of the excellence of its 


Let someone dare say that of your 
product and in the heat of your 


reply you'll give out with enough 


fodder to fill a book with 


convincing reason - why-to-buy 


advertising 


Is the “‘fodder”’ in your ads? 


R.H.Young and Associates 


998 Farmington Ave., oc. Hartford, Conn. 
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AIR 
IMPELLERS 


for heating, cooling 
and ventilating 
equipment 









SPRING 
COILERS 


for makers of 
precision springs 
used by industry 




















ALSO AUXILIARY 
MILL EQUIPMENT 




























THE 


TORRINGTO 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 































































































































STAMPINGS 
orm FINISHED 
PRODUCT 


SEE SESSIONS ... for Metal 
Specialties, Box & Case Hard- 
ware, Stamped Assemblies in 
a wide range of finishes. 


1954 Annual Report to Shareholders. 
by the “Financial World”, this citation 
certifies that the 1954 financial state- 
ment of the above company was judged 
as among the most modern from the 
standpoint of content, typography and 
format of the 5,000 annual reports ex- 
amined during 1955.” According to 
Weston Smith, executive vice president 
of “Financial World”, this recognition 
was given in spite of stricter re- 
quirements in the competition among 
the reports rated. The 1954 Annual 
Report of The American Harware 
Corporation has thus qualified for the 
final judging for a bronze “Oscar-of- 
Industry” trophy. 
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Public relations begins with good 
performance. Before an organization 
can tell its story, it must have a story 
to tell. It must have a record of poli- 
cies in the public interest. Good deeds 
come first; communication second. 


When Farrel-Birmingham, without 
fanfare of widespread publicity, con- 
verted an old pattern shop into a plush 
two-room clubhouse, comparable in 
appointments to the better social clubs, 


for the exclusive use of retired em- 
ployees, that was good performance. 

When R. Wallace and Sons Manu- 
facturing Company in cooperation with 
the MAC played host to 200 women 
of the Connecticut Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, that was good per- 


formance. 


When Underwood, like many com- 
panies, adopted a new non-contributory 
pension plan for employees, that was 
good performance. 


When four Connecticut electric util- 
ities produced a 36-page booklet en- 
titled “There's a Career for You in 
Connecticut Industry,” which was 
aimed at Connecticut's youth and gave 
industry and education a preview of 
the project through four area meetings, 
that was good performance. 


These are but a few examples of 
good performance on the part of Con- 
necticut industry. Connecticut indus- 
try has been quick to realize its two 
obligations in public relations program- 
ing: first, to see that its acts are in 
the public interest and, second, that 
the public knows what the acts are. 
In other words, good performance 
is the first essential in any public re- 
lations program. 


297 RIVERSIDE AVENUE e BRISTOL, CONN. 


OTC Bate aU Ged 


Double-wall construction 
prevents breakage 


Packaging costs reduced 
Packaging speeds increased 


Adaptable to two-part 
products 


Offers special features for 
display 


For FURTHER INFORMATION about Robertson Cushion and Robertson 


Partition Boxes please write Robertson Paper Box Company, Inc., 
Montville, Conn. 


NU) yg a 


MONTVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE - BOSTON: PARK SQUARE BUILDING 


Robertson does everything 
SINCE 1850 
Creates its own pat- 
ented designs. Makes 
its own paperboard, dies and inks. Prints, 
cuts, folds and glues. 


*Robertson Cushion Boxes are made under US. 
Patents 2,513,902 - 2,533,070 and pending ap- 
plications. 





Meehanite water pump 
casing, cast in four parts, 
total weight 121,050 Ibs. 


to handle your casting, machining, welding 


Because of the wide variety of products made, and 
industries served, Farrel has achieved great diversity 
in manufacturing know-how and plant facilities. This 
experience and facilities are available to companies who 
want manufacturing done to their specifications. 
FARREL FOUNDRIES . . . can make the most complex 
castings, having superior dimensional control, freedom 
from internal pipe and porosity, and with uniform and 
predictable physical properties. Metals cast include 
various steels, Meehanite® metal, alloy iron, lead and 
ductile iron. Capacity: Meehanite metal castings up to 

Planing rubber mill housings on 12-foot by 70 tons. 

35-foot planer. FARREL MACHINE SHOPS .. . can machine parts of 
extreme precision in every conceivable size and com- 
plexity. Not unusual: Tolerances as fine as 0.00005 of 
an inch. Combined machine shops have over 600 
machine tools, including planers for handling work up 
to 40 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, vertical boring mills which 
swing up to 42 ft. diameter, 8-inch and 10-inch bar 
horizontal boring mills, lathes with capacities up to 
8 ft. diameter and 50 ft. length. 
FARREL WELDING SHOPS... give customer advantages 
of research and experimental welding and brazing done 
by Farrel while developing new manufacturing tech- 
niques. Comprehensive metallurgical and physical- 
testing laboratories assure complete control over all 
operations. 


Welded assembly of steel plate and steel castings ; . : : : 
lor selling Gib bee Gai Specific information about these services will be 


supplied on request. Write today, outlining your re- 
quirements. No cost or obligation. 


F-B PRODUCTS: Heavy Machinery for the FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 


Rubber, Plastics, Metal, Paper, Sugar and 
Other Industries * Machine Tools * Rolls « 
Castings * Weldments « Gears & Gear Units 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Fayetteville (N.C.), Los Angeles, Houston 


Farrel-Birmingham 
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We'll tear the place apart . . . 
to get you the springs, 
wire forms, washers, or 


’ Wallace Barnes Company 
small stampings you need. 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation 


“a 


Bristol, Conn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut rose three 
percentage points in May to an 
estimated 18 per cent above normal. 
With this month's rise the index now 
stands six points above the 1954 low 
recorded in August. Freight shipments 
and factory manhours worked have 
played major roles in this over-all 
advance. 

The United States industrial activ- 
ity index edged upward in May to 17 
per cent above normal. While the rise 
was not as pronounced as in any of 
the past eight months, the increase re- 
flects stability in that it resulted from 
gains in most of the index components. 


Gross National Product 


Gross national product, the market 
value of the output of good and serv- 
ices produced by the Nation’s econ- 
omy, increased steadily during the past 
six months regaining all the ground 
lost during the mid-1953 to mid-1954 
business decline. 

During the first quarter of 1955 the 
Country as a whole was producing 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Anmuat Rates 


BILLIONS 


goods and services at an annual rate 
of $370 billion—just slightly more 
than the $369.9 billion recorded in 
the second quarter of 1953. 

The high level of consumer spend- 
ing, especially in the automobile and 
construction industries, was the pre- 
dominant factor in the upswing. Total 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY - CONN. vs UNITED STATES 


é JUNITED states|\ 
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COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


Fans 
and 
Blowers 


Unit 
Dust 
Collectors 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 


ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying s«stems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
ts at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Phone Sherwood 7-2753 





NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN CONNECTICUT 


Co plete No. oF EMPLOYEES 
Oe ee eae % of ToTAL 

INoUSTRY May '55 May '50 
TUMBLING a e 
Wil de Z Y 


ReTait TrRave 93,900 76,200 
e 
Service 


Macwinery Mrc. 73,980 61,900 

State & Loc. Gov't. 65,130 53,600 

Trans. Equip, Mec. 61,230 23,500 

+ & + & Fasricateo Metats Merc. 51,560 48,900 
ConsTRUCTION 45,510 34,100 
Ecrec. Equie. Mrc. 32,490 28,800 
WHOLESALE TRADE 31,450 29,600 
Primary MeTALs Mec. 30,540 34,500 
INSURANCE 28,300 23,300 
Textites Mrc. 26,910 39,100 
TRANSPORTATION 23,190 23,300 


May 1955 
May 1950 


@ Removing Grinding Marks 
®@ Removing Draw Marks 
@ Removing Tool Marks 
®@ Ball Burnishing 


® Radius Forming 
® Deburring 
® Polishing 


®@ Micro-inch 
Finishing 


As the largest tumbling job shop 


in Connecticut, we offer 


® Strict Adherence to Specs 
® Greater Uniformity 


@ Fast Service 
®@ Production Schedules Met 


®@ Amazing Cost Reductions 


To learn how you, too, can get 
all these advantages 


Phone Meriden 5-5718 
xk kK Kk * 


If you have your own tumbling depart- 
ment, let us tell you about ESBEC Field 


Engineered Equipment. Abrasives and 


Compounds. They give superior results 


at substantial savings. 


' l* ietemtigimani| 
TUMBLING LivisioN 


TUMBLING 
SALES & SERVICE CO. 


26 Charles Street, Meriden, Conn. 


Member: The New England Council 


Manufacturers’ Assn. of Connecticut 


consumer spending in the first three 
months of 1955 was at the annual level 
of $242 billion, a mew record, and 
represents an increase of $11 billion 
over the corresponding quarter of last 
year. 

An increase in business inventory in- 
vestment, after a period of inventory 
cutting, also contributed measurably to 
the rise in gross national product. 


Wages vs. Cost of Living 


The position of Connecticut factory 
production workers, relative to the cost 
of living, has improved since January 
1954. In this sixteen month period 
consumer prices fell off 1% whereas 
average basic wages and total wages 
moved up 3% and 6%, respectively. 


Unemployment Down 


Claims for unemployment benefits in 
Connecticut dropped below 22,000 at 
the end of May. This represents a de- 
cline of over 4,000 in one month and is 
40% under the year ago figure. In- 
itial claims decreased to 3,100 in May 


2 ORES 


PLUGMOLD Alomar 


atta 


200 


schools 


building 


compared with 3,400 in the preceeding 
month and 4,400 last year. 


Employment 


The chart at the top of the page 
shows employment shifts among major 
segments of Connecticut business dur- 
ing the past five years. 

More people continue to be engaged 
in retail trade than in any other single 
segment of the State’s economy, and 
currently represent 11% of total non- 
agricultural employment as against 
10% in 1950. The greatest growth, 
however, occurred in transportation 
equipment manufacturing, which more 
than doubled as a result of the rapid 
expansion in aircraft production. A 
substantial gain was also recorded in 
the construction industry in this pe- 
riod. 

The greatest loss in position was in 
textile manuufacturing which de- 
creased from 5% to 3% of the total 
non-agricultural labor force. Employ- 
ment in primary metals also declined 
significantly. 


FOSS 
BET 


CHEAPER! 


Unlimited con- 
outlets in a continuous 
for homes, offices, factories 
hotels 


new or old! 


hospitals any 


THE WirRG MOLD COMPANY - HARTFORD 10, CONN. 





Clear your desk for 


action 


with the worlds most advanced kind of dictation ! 


FURNITURE BY KNOLL ASSOCIATES 


The Dictaphone" PRESIDENT. with remote Power-Control 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER, DICTABELT ARE REG. TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORP, 


At your fingertips is the best electronic dictating 
equipment in the world. Yet all you have on your desk 
is a streamlined hand mike resting on its compact base. 

It’s the latest in automatic dictation—the Dictaphone 
“PRESIDENT.” To clear your desk of work as it comes up, 
simply pick up the mike and dictate. At your secretary’s 
desk, it’s recorded by the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
dictating machine on clear Dictabelt records. 


Thumb-tip controls give you complete command 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Name. 


with push-button ease. You start, stop, mark correc- 
tions, indicate end of a letter, play back through built-in 
speaker or microphone, and automatically review your 
last few words of dictation. 


For executives who must have the latest and finest 
in efficient dictation, the Dictaphone ‘“‘PRESIDENT” is 
well worth its slightly higher cost. Mail the coupon 
for complete information—or a free trial of the 
“‘PRESIDENT” on your own desk, 


C) Please send me your illustrated booklet with complete details. 
C) I would like to try the Dictaphone “PRESIDENT” on my own 
desk. No obligation, of course. 





The'tail’ of the 
sad-eyed Dog.-. 


While his mistress anxiously waited, top veterinarians huddled over 
Fido . . . poking fingers pried the rich coat, felt the icy nose. Beards 
waggled as the experts conferred. Their diagnosis, “Nothing wrong 
with your dog, Madam. He’s in top-shape, his diet is excellent, his tail- 
wagging muscles are as strong as steel springs. However . . . he’s 
obviously suffering from some psychosomatic malady. Perhaps a 
trip to Bermuda or to the mountains . . .” 
“But doctor, we’ve tried that!” she moaned. 
“Well, pamper him a little,” the doctor said, “try love and under- 
standing . . . smother him with gifts.” 
The woman hurried to the nearest pet shop and asked the owner, “What would 
you suggest for a dog who is a manic-depressive, whose eyes make me cry whenever I look at them.” 
Being equal to unusual occasions, and sensing an easy sale, the owner said, “Well, how about a 
beautiful Hendryx harness. Notice the select leather . . . the strength and good looks of this harness . . .” 
“No! No!” cried the woman, “He has a Hendryx harness.” 
“Aha!” said the owner. “How long have you had this harness?” 
“Why, about three years, but look at it — it’s almost as good as new!” 
“Exactly,” mused the pet shop man, “But would you wear a three-year old hat that looked as 
good as new? Just let me slide this new Hendryx harness on your dog. . .” 
Instantly Fido’s ears quivered, his eyes sparkled, his tail waggled . . . 


The Finest Furnishings 
for the Finest Pets 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association 
of Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


The Increased Use of Work Measurement 


for Office Operations 


HE last half century has seen the 
development of a_ substantial 
amount of “know how” in ob- 
taining improved products, higher pro- 
ductivity per employee, and lower di- 
rect unit costs. However, the pressure 
of modern competition is such that this 
trend is not slowing down. It is no 
longer enough for the producer to have 
the lowest direct unit cost for his prod- 
uct; his total cost including all indirect 
operations and overhead factors must 
be among the lowest in his competitve 
field or he is vulnerable. 


One of the newer tools being used 
by alert managements to accomplish 
this result is office and clerical work 
measurement. A large number of es- 
tablished Office Standards Programs 
throughout the country have proven 
that office measurement is an effective 
tool for obtaining higher productivity, 
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lower costs, and improved employee 
morale. 

Properly installed, work measure- 
ment enables management to deter- 
mine a fair expectancy for a satisfactory 
employee, properly trained, working 
under normal conditions at a reason- 
able rate of speed. It does not seek out- 
standing nor inferior performance, but 
rather a normal competent level of 
accomplishment. 

The technique used by each com- 
pany in determining a fair days work 
must necessarily vary with the indi- 
vidual requirements of each. Office 
work measurement can be approached 
on an “engineered” basis using proced- 
ure analysis, standard time data, and 
detailed time studies. It also can be 
accomplished in more simple form 
through the use of historical records or 
work factors. 
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Ultramodern facilities and equip- 
ment*, fast service, unmatched ex- 
perience, and rigid adherence to 
specifications make it your best 
move to lean on us for these services. 


Brazing, annealing, and hardening of: 


1. Stainless Steels 
2. And Now, Tool Steels 


3. Up to 5” width strips of stainless steel 
or high and low carbon steels. 


Cycle annealing of Laminations, 
Silicons, lrons 


Phone, write, or wire for information 
Sample processing free 


SARGEANT = Withur 


HEAT TREATING CORP. 


170 YORK AVENUE 
PAWTUCKET » RHODE ISLAND 


*U. S. Air Force Certified 


Engineered standards are generally 
more durable and accurate, but there 
are many situations where common 
sense and the law of diminishing re- 
turns indicate that generalized goals 
will suffice. In some of these situations 
specialized techniques such as statis- 
tical sampling or ratio delay can be 
economically used. 

When the goals have been estab- 
lished by work measurement, the fol- 
lowing benefits can be anticipated: 


1. Employee Recognition 


It helps the employee in obtaining per- 
sonal satisfaction and pride in his 
contribution to the work. The per- 
formance goals established by work 
measurement for the office employee 
provide the facility for the employee 
to know that management is aware of 
the job he is doing and how well he 
is doing it. 

2. Stabilizes Costs 


There should be sufficient hours avail- 
able to do the work and a reasonable 
cushion, but no more. Standards pro- 
vide the basis for accurate determina- 
tions as to the. size of the working 
force and supporting data for additions 
or deductions as the work-load 
changes. They also make possible the 
anticipation and scheduling of peak 
loads. 


3. Fair Distribution of Work 


Both management and the employee 
benefit from office work measurement 
in still another respect. Properly de- 
veloped the standards will show much 
more than the total work to be done 
in relation to the total hours available 
to do it. They will also point up those 
areas where an employee is carrying 
more or less than his proper share of 
the work-load. Either of these condi- 
tions is conducive to low morale and 
should be promptly corrected. 

There are many other benefits which 
accrue from an effective office work 
measurement program. The detail pro- 
cedure analysis which is required to es- 
tablish standards provide a basis for 
procedure manuals: for evaluating sys- 
tem improvements and for proceed- 
ing with work simplification ideas. 

One of the more interesting advan- 
tages lies in the opportunity it pro- 
vides the supervisors to review and re- 
evaluate their operations. Some com- 
panies have been so impressed with 
this phase that they have designated 
their office measurement activities as 
“Supervisory Training Programs.” 
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The MAC Staff at Work 


(Continued from page 14) 


BETTY S. HALL—Betty Hall is 
secretary to Ed Mamulski. In addition 
to her secretarial work, including the 
typing and stenciling of minutes for 
three committees, she keeps the com- 
prehensive tariff files up to date, as well 
as Ed Mamulski’s membership book. 
She also prepares a New Industrial 
Construction Project list each week and 
acts as the chief relief operator on the 
switchboard. She is also called upon 
frequently to take dictation and per- 
form other miscellaneous clerical serv- 
ices. including assistance in opening 
the mail. 


FRANCES W. WILKINSON — 
Frances Wilkinson is MAC’s librarian. 
She opens, sorts and delivers mail (with 
some assistance from various members 
of the Departmental staff) to Mr. 
Norris Ford for distribution to admin- 
istrative staff members. She is respon- 
sible for filing all correspondence and 
literature and for locating research ma- 
terial when required for reference use 
by staff members. She substitutes for 
Vincent Castagno in operating the ma- 
chines and handling mailing details 
when he is ill or on vacation. 


VINCENT D. CASTAGNO—Vin- 
cent Castagno is in charge of MAC's 
mailing department. Vincent orders the 
large supplies required for the prepa- 
ration of bulletins and finally turns 
out, with the aid of a mimeograph, a 
folder, a postage meter and an addréss- 
ograph, the large volume of MAC bul- 
letins and releases which show up in 
the mail baskets of executives of some 
1400 member companies some 200 
times annually. In addition to trans- 
forming the informational ideas of staff 
members into usable forms to assist 
members, he nandles all mail regula- 
tion details with the postal authori- 
ties, addresses, sorts and delivers the 
bulk of the mail, including CON- 
NECTICUT INDUSTRY magazine to 
the Post Office. 


Being mechanically minded he is 
able to keep the machines running with 
a minimum of expert help from the 
service departments of the distributors 
of the equipment used in the mail 
room. If no one else seems to know 
the location of a printed booklet, a bul- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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World's largest coal cleaning plant 
uses automation in lubricating system 


THE HANNA COAL CO., Adena, Ohio, uses Bristol Controls and Recorders in its 
fully automatic time-controlled centralized system for mass lubrication. This sys- 
tem promotes safety and, above all, insures positive delivery of the right lubricant 
in the right quantities at the right time to all bearings, regardless of operating 
conditions. 







— AUTOMATION is often thought of in 
7 terms of plans or even dreams: here at 
*. the Buffalo Foam Rubber Products 
Plant of the Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Corporation, it is a reality. This auto- 
matic plant, designed and built by 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., 
Detroit, uses Bristol Dynamaster® 
Electronic Instruments and Automatic 
Controllers as part of a process employ- 
ing today’s most advanced automatic 
production techniques. The result — 
greater efficiency and productivity, 
lower costs, improved product, and 
stronger competitive position. 















BRISTOL COORDINATED CONTROL SYSTEM 
automatically controls operation of “Col- 
umbia” Activated Carbon Solvent Recov- 
ery Plant at the New York Daily News. 
Similar control systems are used in many 
other solvent recovery plants designed 
and supplied by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


















MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


ristol... automation... and 


Magic word, automation. Or push-button operation. It’s a breath-taking con- 
cept, too — plants running practically unattended. Breath-taking — but not new. 
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Twenty-one years ago... 


*Way back in 1934, The Bristol Com- 
pany led the way in the field of automa- 
tion by developing the Bristol Systems 
of Coordinated Process Control. 

These systems automatically con- 
trolled and coordinated all of the vari- 
ables and operations of a process — 
such as the time of operation of valves, 
pumps, blowers, dampers, and the con- 
trol, at a definite value or according to a 
time program, of variables that affected 
the uniformity, quality, cost, and yield 
of a product — such as temperature, 
pressure, liquid level, flow, pH, humidity, 
and speed. 


Results 


They eliminated variations in proc- 
essing that caused inefficiency . . . cut 
down rejections and waste . . . insured 
product uniformity . . . helped cut 
processing time as much as from 10 
days to less than 30 minutes. And these 
systems quickly paid for themselves. 


A Revolutionary Concept 


They brought automatic plant oper- 
ation to startling reality and were hailed 
at the time as a fundamentally new 
development — which would in time 
revolutionize manufacturing. 

Today, Bristol Coordinated Control 
Systems are used in the chemical, oil 
refining, rubber, tobacco, textile, steel, 
metal working, food, paper, and auto- 
motive industries, as well as many oth- 
ers. They are so completely automatic 
that is is only necessary to push a but- 
ton to start up, another to shut down. 


Have you an automation problem? 


Our application engineers and nation- 
wide group of field engineers would like 
an opportunity to work with your tech- 
nical staff on any problems of automa- 
tion for which Bristol Controlling and 
Recording Equipment and Bristol Coor- 
dinated Control Systems appear to be 
the solution. The Bristol Company, 163 


Bristol Road, Waterbury 20, Conn. 
5.3A 





From Hurricane Carol 


a signal for “Paul Revere’ 


Hurricane Carol, toppling the spire of Boston’s 
historic Old North Church, sparked another signal. 
This time it wasn’t a call to arms, but it was an 
equally challenging signal. A signal to ccatle type 


of “Paul Revere”, the American people everywhere. 


A call to contribute and work together to 
rebuild the spire. Without profit, New England’s top 


engineers, contractors, and erectors heeded this call. 


On July sixth, W. J. Halloran Company’s 170-foot 
boom crane, the largest ever raised within the 
City of Boston, lifted and swung the new 

5-ton, 70-foot spire into place. Another typically 


difficult challenge met and solved by Halloran. 


303 CHAPMAN STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Telephone Williams 1-9100 
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BUSINESS TIPS 


from 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 


A Glance at Automation and 
Industry’s Educational Needs 


By RUTH BOSWORTH, Assistant Professor 


UTOMATION is frequently, and 
with considerable logic, re- 
garded as a phase of the ever- 

increasing mechanization which has 
characterized what we choose to call 
our civilization. To use the simplest 
of definitions, does this sharp increase 
in the use of tools call for any par- 
ticular reaction to education on the 
part of industry? 


If we agree that business serves its 
country and its own interests best by 
developing a rapport with education so 
that training of young people will keep 
pace with changing industrial needs, 
we have the answer in broad outline. 
Automation has its own special re- 
quirements and surely the direction 
which education takes can lengthen 
or shorten the time which industry it- 
self must give to training in its highly 
specialized techniques. 


But there are other aspects of the 
problem which are often overlooked. 
One of these is pointed up by this ex- 
ample from the inventory procedures 
of a branch of a national retailing 
chain and a large department store 
about twenty years before automation 
became a byword in business news. 
Both stores carried about the same 
number of items and used the offices 
of the same accounting firm for the ex- 
tension of their annual inventories. 
The national organization employed 
about ten young ladies whose duty 
it was to punch a card for each item 
as the sheets were received from the 


takers of the physical inventory. They 
coded, then punched the description, 
quantity, and unit price of each arti- 
cle and these were tabulated and au- 
tomatically extended by means of an 
accounting machine. The procedure of 
the local retail store was to send to the 
accounting office one man only. Since 
he was a master of arithmetic and all 
of its short-cuts, he was ideally pre- 
pared to extend and total the physical 
inventory sheets. He usually began his 
extension work about when the girls 
began to punch the cards for the na- 
tional organization. When a system 
was being worked out for each store, a 
spot check by the auditors of the man’s 
work showed it to be satisfactory, 
while a similar study of the girls’ 
cards revealed a need for the usual 
complete recheck of each item. The 
result was that the inventory sheets 
of both stores were ready for the ac- 
countants at about the same time. One 
highly trained man thus equaled ten 
girls plus machines. 


The reader will have observed that 
when the work was completed, the 
chain store had complete punched 
cards which could be resorted and used 
for eliciting further details concerning 
the business. However, as a matter of 
record, the cards were never so used 
and the local retail store never suf- 
fered any inconvenience through not 
having this source of possible informa- 
tion. Granted the almost immeasurable 
(except by a giant brain) contribu- 
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tion of the enormous electronic ma- 
chines, industry should not let educa- 
tion forget that the highly trained mind 
still has its uses in the realm of fig- 
ures. 

This should not be construed as a 
plea that we return to the good old 
pre-machine days. To substitute years 
of calculations by man for a few weeks 
of work by an electronic machine 
would be a leap backwards. Never- 
theless, there are some procedures, in 
smaller companies particularly, that on 
the surface seem ideal for mechaniza- 
tion. However, cost studies will show 
that where volume of work will not 
permit capacity use of machines, the 
increased cost of mechanization may 
not be justified. In addition, machines 
are often installed with little or no 
thought for the necessary accompany- 
ing reorganization of the executive 
positions involved. This makes for 
further increased costs with no contri- 
butions to profit. Thus, in failing to 
encourage such mental skills as the 
one described in the example from re- 
tailing, business misses the oppor- 
tunity to have its simpler jobs ac- 
complished efficiently. 

A secorid aspect of the educational 
problem to which industry should give 
more attention as mechanization in- 
creases is that the individual cannot be 
expected to make use of his increasing 
fund of leisure time—obtained through 
changes in industry— without some 
guidance. From childhood, the average 
individual is taught to strive for some 
end which will enable him to earn 2 
comfortable living. But of recent years 
he has been faced more and more with 
living with himself—and automation 
will intensify this trend—without any 
planned use for a large part of his 
spare time. The result to all con- 
cerned has so far not been gratifying 
and no spectacular signs of improve- 
ment are in evidence. Civic responsi- 
bilities are shirked, while death tolls 
soar as Our nation amuses itself on its 
holidays. 

Industry must increasingly recog- 
nize that its cooperation with the edu- 
cational system can help modify the 
training of our young people so that 
some of their leisure time will be spent 
in ways which more satisfactorily re- 
place the disciplines which were form- 
erly exerted by a way of life that re- 
quired working more man-hours. Only 
if this comes about, may automation 
be regarded as a powerful force for 
the betterment of the nation and the 
world. 





The 1924 road has served 30 
years at low annual cost, but... 
1954 CONCRETE ROADS‘ARE EVEN BETTER 
FOR THESE -3 IMPORTANT REASONS 


Concrete roads have come a long way since they brought 
the nation “out of the mud” 30 years ago. Many old pave- 
ments are still serving, but you can expect even better per- 
formance of modern concrete roads. One good reason is 
AIR-ENTRAINED CONCRETE, perhaps the greatest develop- 
ment in modern paving technology. Billions of microscopic 
air bubbles per cubic foot, produced by a resinous or a fatty 
additive, act as expansion chambers for freezing water. 
This trapped air eliminates damage to concrete pavements 
from weathering or the action of snow-removal chemicals, 
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A GRANULAR SUBBASE is something you never see—a firm 
layer of crushed stone or gravel under the concrete pave- 
ment. Wet, unstable soil under the slab tends to squirt out 
at joints and edges under repeated impact of heavy traffic, 
leaving the pavement without adequate support. But a granu- 
lar subbase provides good drainage that prevents this. On 
the now-famous Maryland Test Road, concrete slabs that 
were built on granular material survived six months of gruel- 
ing durability tests— equivalent to more than 20 years of 
normal highway traffic—without a single failure of any kind. 


SAWED JOINTS give you a much smoother ride. Years ago 
engineers thought they needed wide and frequent joints to 
accommodate the expansion and contraction of the concrete. 
Now they know they need only provide against uncontrolled 
cracking as the concrete shrinks. They saw a thin groove 
across the hardened concrete slab a few inches deep and 
seal it with material that won’t squeeze out. Shrinkage causes 
a fracture line, invisible on the surface, to open below the 
sawed slot, which itself is so narrow it isn’t felt and may not 
be seen by the motorist. For more facts get the free booklet, 

Old type joint (left). Narrow, sawed joint of a modern concrete pavement (right) “Why Concrete.” It is distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





New Trends In 
Labor Relations 


(Continued from page 22) 


largement recognizes that a worker 
always tries to find some intrinsic 
meaning in his work, no matter how 
menial it is. 

A good example is the ditch digger 
who was asked to dig a five-foot hole 
in a vacant field. When he finished the 
hole, the boss told him to dig another 
hole and fill up the first. The man 
quit in disgust—but when the boss 
explained that the purpose of the dig- 
ging was to search for a vital pipe 
line, the digger returned with enthu- 
siasm. 

Whether or not we are sufficiently 
enthusiastic about such concepts as job 
enlargement to undertake the imme- 
diate reorganization of our plant, most 
of us can well afford some positive ac- 
tion in the direction of greater job 
understanding by our people, and a 
fuller appreciation of our companies’ 
roles in the economy—its achievements 
and its special problems. 


Veeder’s Communications 
Program 


In our own plant, we determined 
to put every existing means of com- 
munication to work to that end—and 
when we discovered blind spots in our 
communication program, we added 
some new techniques, with the help 
of employee relations counsel. 

We adopted as our minimum goals: 

1. Clear understanding among all 

Veeder-Root people of our function 

as an organization, and the relation- 

ship each Veeder-Root department 
bears to that function; 

2. prompt reporting of the general 

economic picture, competition and 

the sales position as they affected 

Veeder-Root’s industrial health; 

3. interpretive reporting of in- 

ternal developments in the com- 

pany, including the progress of la- 
bor negotiations. 

There was nothing elaborate about 
the media we set in motion to achieve 
these aims. We initiated a series of 
mimeographed Management News 
Bulletins to Management and super- 
vision, published when circumstances 
warranted getting out the news. We 
sold our basic points to supervision 
(and had their points sold back to us) 
in a series of Management dinner 
meetings, using simple visual aids, as 
department heads, meeting by meet- 


ing, presented the functions of their 
departments. 

Meantime, key news stories broke 
first in Management News Bulletins, 
followed immediately by letters to em- 
ployees and then in the appropriate 
newspapers. 

During negotiations or other signifi- 
cant union activity, we are prompt in 
getting the facts to our people in letters 


signed by the president and addressed 
to employees at their homes. 

In our monthly employee publica- 
tion, we have moved aside a portion 
of the bowling scores and chit-chat 
to make room for a regular pictorial 
series on departments and their func- 
tions, another series interpreting var- 
ious aspects of our employee benefit 
program, and third, a regular feature 
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Power Piping 
Heating 
Plumbing 
Sprinklers 


The VUSKETT-BISHOP PIPING eo. 


Piping Contractors Since 1858 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, SPruce 7-2338 
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THE PEOPLE 
BEHIND the 


PRODUCTS 
At American Thread 


Probably the most important factor in the quality AT EASE — Hooper and his wife, Shirley, in their room with the 


. ke j family dog. At present, they live at 73 Ives Street. Hooper's father, 
of any product is the people who make it. Herbert, is now retired. His mother is employed locally. 


This series is designed to let you meet some of the 
citizens of Willimantic who have been asked to help 
make the thread and yarn products which are considered 
among the finest made anywhere in the world. 


BOXER — Hooper on the job helping to makes boxes 
with a single ending box making machine. Hooper came 
to work for American Thread in 1952, had worked pre- 
viously for South Coventry gas station as helper, for 
Electro-Motive, Willimantic, as tester. During his spare 
time, Hooper does body work on cars for his father- 
in-law. 


MAKE THAT SHOT! — Hooper is a 
member of the American Thread Co 
basketball team. During his grammar 
school days he was awarded a trophy 
for his basketball playing. At Wind- 
ham High he won a letter for swim- 
ming. He still is very fond of sports. 
His favorites now include swimming, 
ice skating, fishing and hunting. 


JAMES GERALD 
HOOPER — 
Twenty-one year 
old Hooper is 
the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Hooper, 
South Coventry. 
Born and raised here, 
he attended Windham 
High School, married 
Miss Shirley Mae Young. 


ERICAN 


COMPANY 


WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 











presenting important applications of 
our products by customers. 

To further increase understanding 
of the job for Veeder-Root employees, 
we have tailored our Quality Control 
promotion around an “IQ” (Improve 
Quality) theme, with a competitive 
scoring twist, and a follow-up system 
for each department—showing point 
by point what went wrong on rework 
and scrap, and what action will pre- 
vent it in the future. 

It’s no secret: we think we're doing 
a pretty good job of getting informa- 
tion down to our people. Unfortu- 
nately, the program as it stands today 
is only half the job. To be effective, 
any system of communication has to 
be a two-way street—the feedback 
coming back from the plant is indis- 
pensable to a coordinated program of 
keeping employees informed and en- 
thusiastic about our enterprise. 

First step of our plan to fill this 
need is now in the works: A thorough- 
going attitude survey that included 
everyone at Veeder-Root. From what 
we learn about what's getting across 
in our present program, and who it’s 
getting across to, we'll tailor a per- 
manent feedback program as we make 
the indicated adjustments in our in- 
formation techniques. 

Throughout industry's experience in 
dealing with people, several basic con- 
ceptions become increasingly impor- 
tant as businessmen wrestle with the 
problems of communication. In the 
era of great technological change we 
are entering, accompanied inevitably 
by lesser or greater economic shifts 
among our people, businessmen must 
gtasp the inseparability of the deed and 
their responsibility for interpretation 
of the deed. 

Many of us consciously or otherwise 
express the view that deeds alone 
count: “Good deeds speak for them- 
selves." We are puzzled, therefore, 
when we deliver the goods—an efh- 
cient new process, a fine new plant, an 
economical new product—and draw 
blame instead of praise. 

The answer is that good deeds do 
not necessarily speak for themselves. 
The formula for producing good will 
among workers, as with any public 
group, is, first, perform good deeds; 
but, secondly, interpret them skillfully 
to your people. 

So, to sum up what I have tried to 
convey to you: First, the entire pat- 
tern of labor negotiations has changed. 
It is no longer a question of bargain- 
ing on wages. Instead, it has become 


a social issue, with both labor leader- 
ship and management subjected to ex- 
treme pressure to achieve the good 
ends for employees. 

Second, and here is the rub—these 
sociological changes, you may want to 
call them fringe benefits, but they are 
much, much more than that, can be 
financed only by increased produc- 
tivity. Any other approach will lead us 
into the folly of chasing economic 
rainbows which will never be there. 

Third, we have to step up our com- 
munications programs to make sure 
that everyone sees the connection be- 
tween greater benefits and produc- 
tivity, and that people are inspired to 
do a better job because of the recog- 





nition of this economic principle. 

You and I owe it to ourselves to see 
that this is done, because we are the 
representatives of this new order in 
management. Either we will do it, or 
other ways will be found to accomplish 
these good ends—and I shudder to 
think of what “the other ways” will be. 
The rewards are great. We can help 
ourselves, our companies, our em- 
ployees, and our nation itself by such 
an achievement. And, probably most 
important of all to anyone in manage- 
ment—it will prove to us as individ- 
uals and to others as a group that we 
can meet and solve the challenge of 
sound human relations for the good 
of all. 





IT WORKS 


for 


Reprint of photograph used in B. F. Goodrich ad in ‘'Time’’ and ‘Business Week’’ 
magazines. 


A LEEDS CONVEYOR applied at Palmer Brothers, 


Ansonia, Conn. for warehouse operations. 


The Leeds Conveyor Manufacturing Co. 
PROPERLY APPLIED CONVEYORS 
ROUTE 80, EAST HAVEN 13, CONN. 


HOBART 7-2574 





bebe etel thot FADVERTISING OERVICES 


DESCRIPTION  .O THE PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 


RENDERED BY LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE STATE. 


DEALER HELPS @ CATALOGS e@ DISPLAYS @ 


Z THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Established 1934 


Graceman Advertising, Inc. Odoertising : 
> 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 95 ELM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE JA 7-3233 


983 Main Street + Hartford, Conn. 
PRODUCT LITERATURE e@ TRADE PUBLICITY 


marketing ioe 956 CHAPEL STREET 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 


= TELEPHONE STate 7-5719 
x . merchandising 
gross-harrison, inc. 


ADVERTISING sales promotion 


764 ASYLUM AVENUE HARTFORD, CONN. public relations 


associate offices in 43 key markets in the USA 


Sales Boost? 


advertising These Three Spaces 


354 Trumbull St., 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


Are Now Available For 


The Advertising 


THE BASIC SALES METHOD! 
Of Connecticut Advertising Agencies 


Ted Sommers Inc. 
Thee TL ech 
BRIDGEPORT 3, CONNECTICUT Write to The Editor for Details 
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IT’S MADE 





IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 


cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may 
secure further information by writing this department. Connecticut manufacturers desiring to list their 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines : 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adhesives 7 
Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 
Advertising Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm Hartford 
Advertising Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm Hartford 
Advertising Specialties é 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Halco Co New Haven 


Aerosol Products 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air-Conditioning 
Bush Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft — ; 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft Cor- 
poration (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu- 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula- 
tors, Pumps, Servomechanisms and Protek 
Plugs) West Hartford 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Hardened and Ground 
Gears assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company (filler caps—pressure fuel servic- 
ing systems) Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellors and other aircraft equipment 
indsor ks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 
control systems) Stratford 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (CAA 
approved safety belts; webbing and hard- 
ware for safety belts; shock rings and shock 
cord; ae and cord hardware; webbing for 
all aircraft applications) Middletown 


Torrington 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
ivision Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Sheet Metal Work 
Aero Form Co New Haven 
Aircraft Studs & Bolts 
Britton Mfg Co Inc The 
; Aircraft Test Equipment 
Oped Manufacturing Co Division of The 


Stamford 


Hartford 


L Maxson Corp Hamden 
: Air Ducts 

Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 

leed Co The H A Hamden 
Aluminum Bronze Castings 

Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 


: Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 


, Naugatuck 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

: West Haven 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 

Stamford Casting Tomoeay Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 
‘ Aluminum Extrusions 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
; Aluminum Forgings 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Consolidated Industries Inc 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


West Cheshire 
Waterbury 91 


products in this department should write the Editor for listing rates. 






Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 


Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hardware 
Division Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven 


: Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
iv Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 

Anodizing 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Anodizing Equipment 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Asarcon Bronze 
Knapp ae Company Inc (bushing & 


bearing stock uilford 
Assemblies—Small 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 


Automotive Bodies 

Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 

chanical) Middletown 

Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 

Clutch Facings, utomatic Transmission 

Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel- 

laneous Rubber) Bridgeport 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bags—Paper 

American Paper Goods Company The 

Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and _burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 


Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Barrels—Tumbling 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 


Baskets—Wire 


New Haven 


Rolock Inc Fairfield 
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Bathroom Accessories 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Batteries 


Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Ine (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 


Bearings ? 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamferd 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. 
ony Bell Co The 
N Hill Brass Co The 


3 Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


aligning) nionville 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Bends—P or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 


160 River St New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
ivision (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
General Electric Company (Residential oil 
and gas fired steam and hot water) 
Bridgeport 
Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Bonderizing 

Clairglow Mfg Company Pertlaad 

(Advt.) 
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ottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co a anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 
Box Board 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
ew Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 


Manchester 
Montville 
Montville 


Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) _ Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal) Middletown 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 
Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc 


Yalesville 
Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer atee) 
urham 


Boxes—Paper—Folding : 

(teatie ow Cos c . Mpewieh 

ridgeport Paper Box Co ridgeport 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 

Versailles 

Montville 


Gair Company Inc Robert 1 
Bristol 


H J Mills Inc 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 


Robertson Paper Box Co [ 
Bridgeport 


Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Box Shop Inc The 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
H J Mills Inc 
Strouse Adler Sager The 
Warner Bros Co T 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Brake Service Parts ; 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Braid—Elastic & Non-elastic 
Essex Mills Inc 


Brass & Bronze ; 

American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 

Bristol pes Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & oy Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The eas bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Seymour Mfg Co The (strip, sheet & wire) 
Seymour 

Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, ae Costing 

Charles Parker Com een eriden 

Stamford Casting Stamford 

Victors Brass Foundry Guilford 

Brass ments 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 

Waterbury 

Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 

Wares) Milford 
Scevill Manufacturing Company (to order) 

Waterbury 91 

Division of Olin Indus- 

New Haven 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

Bristol 

New Haven 

Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Essex 


pany ine 


Western Brass Mills 
tries Inc 


M A D E N 


Brass Mill Products 
American Brass queer The 
Bridgeport Brass C 
Chase Brass & Co aa Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc New Haven 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 
chined) Guilford 


Hartford 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Brushes 
Moran Brush Mfg Co Inc 


Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons 
GE Pome, Mfg Co The 
Hawie Mfg Co The 
North & Judd peeaenctaring Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Risdon Spnslostering Co John M Russell 
Div Naugatuck 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 
ware Division Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Hartford 
Hamden 


Staffordville 
Kensington 
Bridgeport 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Thomaston 


Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Burners—Gas 
Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
Stamford 


Peabody 
nace) 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Busways 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 


Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) 


Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


able—Service Entrance 


Cc 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
ew Haven 
Cams 
American Cam Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


acitors 
Inc The (mica & trim- 
Willimantic 


Ca 
Electro Motive Mfg 
mer) 

Carbide Tools 

Precision Tool & Die Co 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter's Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vices) New Haven 


Waterbury 


: Carpet 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Carpet Cushion 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Carpets and Rugs 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
. Casters 

Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 


Bridgeport 


: Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Hill 
Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (brass, bronze, 
aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel- Birmingham Company Inc (Mechanite, 
Nodular, Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (stainless 
steel) Hartford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
a 688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Ml (Brass & 
Bronze Waterbury 91 
Stamford Ghoting © sompeny Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi ool) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Wa terbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
(gray iron and brass) Middletown 


Connecticut Malleable 


Castings—Investment 


Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 


Cements—Refractory 


Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 


M Russell 


: Chain 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John 
Naugatuck 


Div 
Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldiless, 


universal, lion 
Torrington 


sash, jack, furnace, 


safety, 
and cabl le) 
Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 

Whitney Chain Company Hartford 


Chain—Welded and Weldiless 
Round Chain Div. Republic Steel Corp. 
Bridgeport 


Chain—Bead 
Auto-Swage Products Inc 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The 


Shelton 
Bridgeport 


Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 
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Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Du-Lite Chemical Corp The 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Naugatuck Chemical 
Rubber Co 
New England Lime Company 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas 
Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
~ Clips 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
Middletown 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Division United States 
Naugatuck 
anaan 
Groton 


Christmas Li 
Foursome Manufacturing 


Chromium a 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
City Plating Works Inc 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
— Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 
Windsor Locks 
West Hartford 
New Britain 


Bristol 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Bridgeport 


ae Manufacturing Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 
Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 
pany Windsor Locks 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 
Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Components Department, 
Electric Co 


Hartford 
New Britain 


General 
Plainville 


Cla: 
Howard Company (Fire Beant “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
United States Time 


New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Bristol 
Thomaston 
Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and 
Full-metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Coil Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc 


New Haven 


Danbury 
Coils 
Dano Electric Company 
, Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 eer = New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co T Hartford 
Cold Molded Electrical aes 
Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 


Winsted 


Canaan 


Bridgeport 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


(Paper) Mystic 


M A D E N 


Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Consulting Engineers 
McNeal J D (Electrical and Electronic) 
New Haven 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Contract Machining 

Laurel Mfg Co Inc (Precision Production 
Small Parts) Plainville 
Malleable [ron Fittings Company Rranford 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Contract Manufacturers 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Precision Machine Work) 
7 Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Conveyor Mfg Co The 
Production vee Co 


Pratt 


Waterbury 
Stratford 


East Haven 
Meriden 


American Brass one Phe (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 

tube) Waterbury 
Thineheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 

Waterbury 

Division of Olin Indus- 

New Haven 


Western Brass Mills 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) 
cane Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc 
Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copperware 
Bridgeport Brass Company (cooking utensils) 
Bridgeport 


Guilford 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Sagoet Water Tube 
American Brass quoew The 
Bridgeport Brass C 


aerinciitnane 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Braided 
Essex Mills Inc 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company 
Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Containers Inc Hartford 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Coneeent Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair Co 
Portland 
D ? “s D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Essex 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Thomaston 

Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Cotton Yarn 

Floyd Cranska Co The 

Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Moosup 
Hartford 
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Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc 


Cranes and Conveyors 

I-B Engineering Sales Co 

Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 
; Cups—Paper 

American Paper Goods Company The (“Puri- 
tan’’) Kensington 

Cogtoning tue Packaging 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Cut Stone 


: Cutters 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

‘ : ew Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 

Torrington 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Coc 

(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 

Cutting & omen Rule 

Bartholomew Co H 


Cyl. Pah & Tools 
J & S Machine Co Inc Hartford 


Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 
Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co 
Wilson Arms Co The 
Deep Drawings 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes 


Danbury 


New Haven 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Bristol 


Hamden 
Hamden 


Hartford 
Demineralizers 
Crystal Research Laboratories 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 


Die Cast Dies 
C & F Tool & Die Corp 


Die Castings 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Co 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducore Dies) West Hartford 
Precision Engineering Co Inc 
(forging, trimming & blanking) Southington 
Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Dies & Die Cutting 
Douglas Co Geo M 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Drying Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 

Display Containers 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding paper- 
board) New Haven and Versailles 
Displays—Metal 

Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
custemers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 

Parsons Co Inc W A (custom designed) 
Durham 
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Hartford 
Hartford 


Bridge 
Hartfo' 


New ost 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Manchester 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 
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Distribution Centers 
Distribution Assemblies Department, 


General 
Electric Co 


Plainville 


Door Closers 
Sargent & Compan 
Yale & Towne Mig Co The 


Doors 
Bileo Co The (metal, residential and com- 
mercial) West Haven 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 


Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drill Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 


Drilling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 


Plantsville 
Hartford 


Atwater Mfg Co 

Billings & Sensor Co The 

Blakeslee Forging Company The Plantsville 

Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Duplicator Tables 


Pratt 


Regent Machine Co Bridegport 
Elastic Narrow Fabric 
YZssex Mills Inc Essex 
Electric Cables 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Clocks 


Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, kitchen, occa- 
sional and office) Forestville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Etec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 


Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
Electric Fixture Wire 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corp ame 5 ated) 

New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 


abilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 


lanterns) Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Wasley Products Inc Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Signs 
Berger Sign Co Hartford 


United Advertising Corp 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


New Haven 


Hartford 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Time Controls 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 









Electric Timers 

Sessions Clock Co The Forestville 
Electric Timing Motors 

Sessions Clock Co The (small) 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Forestville 


General Electric Company 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


New Haven 

Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 
Electrical Test Equipment 
McNeal J D New Haven 


Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The 


: Electronic Parts 7 
Terrville Manufacturing Co (Stampings to 


Hartford 


customer specifications Terryville 
Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
McNeal J D New Haven 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal cabinets, chassis 
panels, brackets, cases) Middletown 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 


Enthone Inc New Hawen 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
New Haven 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 


End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
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Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Extractors—Tap 

Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 9] 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 


Eylets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Ball & Socket as Co The West Cheshire 
Cold Forming Mig Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 


Eyelet Machine Products 


Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 
fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


enders—Boat 
B F Goodrich ionane Products Division Shelton 


Fiber-glass Fabrication 
Davis Co The E J 


Fibre Board 


New Haven 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver &t Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Films 
Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Marlin Firearms Co The 

O F Mosberg & Sons Inc 

Remington Arms Company Inc 

Winchester Repeating Arms Compan 
Olin Industries Inc 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Division 
ew Haven 
Fire Hose 

Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
andy Hoo 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshiel & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Fishing Tackle . 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Flat Springs ee 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 


Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates os 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Foam Rubber 
B F Goodrioh Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Forgings 
Billings & Spencer Company 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 
Cawthra Bros Forge Co Shelton 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Tadnstries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) ; Ansonia 

Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co The 
New Haven 
Mystic 
brass, 
Meriden 
alloy and 
Plainville 
Bridgeport 


Mystic Foundry 
Charles Parker Company The 
bronze, aluminum) 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, 
high tensile irons) 
Producto Machine Company The 
Stamford Casting Company Inc (Aluminum 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 
Turner & Seymour Mite Co The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) orrington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
(iron, brass, aluminum and bronze) 
Middletown 
Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Gn, 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Atrconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings ; 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Gages 
Farmington Engineering Co The 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Bloomfield 


Gaskets 
Auburn Squncinchnerens Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp (from all mate- 
rials) Waterbury 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing ey control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Cas (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridge 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Strat oe 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement all types) 
West Hartford 


. Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) | 
Torrington 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Rirmingham Company Inc 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Hartford Special aditusen Co The 


Ansonia 
Newington 
Hartford 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Glass Machinery 

Tavano Mfg Co 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bene) 
risto 


Torrington 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Cylindrical) 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads cams and ee Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Ine (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Grinding Heads—internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) : 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


(Roll and 
Ansonia 


Grommets 
American Brass fae The 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Compeny Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings & Spencer Com sny (wrenches, 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box ning tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 


Hard Crome 
City Plating Works Inc 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div Americar. 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Thomaston 


Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
(marine heavy, and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 


Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Exchangers 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co Hartford 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
New Haven Heat Treating Co New Haven 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
— Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Cor Bristol 
AF Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven( Sele Plant) 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Rolock Inc (Retorts, Muffles, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Hartford 
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Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock Inc Se om Baskets, etc.) 


Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc 


Bridgeport 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heating Elements 

Hartford Element Co 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


Hartford 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The 


Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 

Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 

ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 


2 Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 
Hoists and Trolleys 

Union Mfg Company 


Hose Fittings 
Don Mfg Co J M 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 


American Metal Hose Branch 


New Britain 


Naugatuck 


Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


, Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Hydraulic Controls 

Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Hypodermic Needles 

Roehr Products Company Waterbury 

Ice Buckets 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Inductors 
C G S Laboratories Inc 


Industrial Chrome Plating 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 


Stamford 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co §S Frederick (Designers 
Builders and Counselors) Short Beach 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 


Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Waterbury 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


s 
Waterman Pen Company Ine Seymour 

, Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company 
Kerite Company The 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-P-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 


Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


(Ad+vt.) 
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Inter-Communications Equipment 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
I.ux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 


Jig Borer 5 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) roy 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Bristol 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 
Federal Machine & Tool Co 


Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 


Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Key Blanks 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Labels 
Le J Cash Inc (Woven) |. South Norwalk 
Jaugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Moisteners 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Laboratory Equipment 

Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company The 


Bridgeport 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The 


Middletown 


Laces and Nettings ; 

Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels . 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals Inc Stamford 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


Laminated Metal 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


A W Flint Co 
Bridgeport 


Lamps : 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Thomaston 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 


Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Maen-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 


Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 


Pratt 


Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The 


Leather 
Norwich Leather Co Norwich 
Herman Roser & Sons Ime (Genuine Pigskin) 
jastonbury 


Groton 
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Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 7 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 


engravers, 
lithographers) 


New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 

Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 

Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 

Meriden 

Lines—Braided 

Essex Mills Inc Essex 
Lime 

New England Lime Company Canaan 

Lipstick Containers 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 


Lithographers 

O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 

Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 

Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 

A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Terryville 
New Haven 
Stamford 


Terryville 
Stamford 
Stamford 


Locks—Special Purpose 
Eagle Lock Co The 


Terryville 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Locks—Suitcase 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Terryville 
Stamford 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Lumber & Millwork Products 

City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes 

Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Design 

Black Rock Mfg Company The 


Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 
Pratt & Whitney Div 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 

Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 

National Sheradizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 


Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (s 


ial roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
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Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
‘ ewington 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) __ Bridgeport 

Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 


Torrington 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 

Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
Machinery—Metal-Workin: 

Fenn Mfg Co The ewington 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawin 
Fenn Mfg Co The ewington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Ine (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (verticle multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Bullard spacer—used 
in conjunction with radical drills) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company-The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 


Tohn McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Viveedigg 
artford 


Capewell Mfg Co The 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division ie 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Rolling . 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Machine—Slotting . 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


(screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special : 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Swaging . 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head ; 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Machines—Well Drillin s 
Consolidated Industries est Cheshire 
Machines—Wire Drawing : 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Magnesium Castings 


Stamford Casting Company Stamford 
Magnet Wire 
Viking Wire Co Inc Danbury 


Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 
Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (utility 
cord and accessory hardware) Middletown 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mig Co 
Middletown 
Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Material Handling 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Parsons Co Inc W A (tote pans) Durham 
Mats—Newspaper 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Metal Boxes 


Parsons Co Inc W A (tool kits) 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 
Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 


Durham 


Meriden 

Middletown Mfg Co Middletown 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 

Metal Finishing 
Hartford Industrial Finishing Co Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co_ Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


Metal Mouldings 


West Cheshire 
New Britain 


Leed Co The H A Hamden 
a Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
lume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 

Thomaston 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) Waterbury 91 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


New Britain 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Metal Spinning 
Moseley Metal Crafts Inc 


Metal Stampings 


West Hartford 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Better Formed Metals Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 


503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The i 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Mohawk Mfg Co (threaded) Middletown 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 


J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G_E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Terryville Manufacturing Co 
United States Rubber 


Terryville 
ompany Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 

Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 

Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 

Meters 

Standard Meter Repair Co The Shelton 
Meters—Gas 

Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 

Meters—Parking 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 

Microfilming 


American Microfilming Service Compeny, 


ew Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 

Tohn P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Ce 
Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 

Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 

Waterbury 


Hartford 


: Mill Supplies 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Miniature Precision Connectors 


Gorn Electric Co Stamford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Gabb Special Products Div. The E Horton & 
Son Co Windsor Locks 

Mops 

Fuller Brush Ce The 
Motor Control Centers 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 

Motors—Electric Timing 

Cramer Co Inc The R W Centerbrook 


Hartford 


Motors—Synchronous 
Cramer Co Inc The R W Centerbrook 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
Colt's Soneeeras Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 

ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 

Napper ———. 

Standard Card Clothing Co e (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Newspaper Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
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Nickel Silver 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour — Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Night Latches 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Oil Burners 


Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 


Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (55@ to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil Co Inc F E Portland 


Open Knife Switches and Accessories 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Otis Woven Awning Stripes 


The Falls Company Norwich 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packaging Machinery 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 

machinery. Trade mark ‘Rite Size’’) 
Hartford 

Packing 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 


Packaging & Packing 


Mercer & Stewart Co The Hartford 
Pads—Office - 
The Baker Goodyear Company New Haven 
Padlocks 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 

Staminate Corp The New Haven 

‘anta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Panelboards—Lighting and Distribution 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Panelyte 
Leed Co The H A 


Paperboard 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
New Haven Board and Carton Co 


Hamden 


New Haven 
Paper Box—Partitions 
American Rondo Corporation 
(specialty partitions) Hamden 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 


Norwich 
Montville 


Mills Inc H J Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
(Advt.) 
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Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company pastgupes 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingfo 
Paper Clips 2 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Paper Tags and Pin Tickets 
Waterbury Tag Company The Waterbury 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div . 
Mystic 


Ansonia 


Parachute Cord 

Essex Mills Inc Essex 
Parallel Tubes 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Car Sander 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

Penlights ; 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 


Plainville 


Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pins 

CEM Company (‘Spirol’’) Danielson 

Pin Up Lamps 

Verplex Company The Essex 

Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
—— 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and Conger) ) 
ridgeport 


Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 


) Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 
Pipe Fitters Hand Tools & Pipe Threading 
Machines 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 

Corley Co Inc Plainville 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 

sunk) West Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Plastics 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 

Humphrey Fabricating Corp (laminated, 
fabricated parts) Unionville 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Plastic Materials 
American Cyanamid Co (Molding Compounds, 
Adhesives, Laminating Resins) Wallingford 
Plastic Printing Plates 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Plastics Machinery 

Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastic Molders 

Plastic Molding Corporation Sandy Hook 







Plastic Molding 
Butterfield, Inc T F Naugatuck 
U S Plastic Molding Corporation Wallingford 


Plastic Moulders 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
Teal Molding Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastic Wire Coating Materials 


Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 
Plastic Molds & Dies 
Crown Tool & Die Co Inc Bridegport 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 

Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Platers 


Acme Chromium Plating Co New Haven 


Christie Plating Co Groton 
City Plating Works Bridgeport 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Water Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 


Platers’ Equipment 


Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Plating 

—— Plating Co The © including lead _plat- 

Groton 
Com Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Superior Plating Co Bridgeport 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Convene Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell 

iv Naugatuck 
Pneumatic Machinery 
Bourne Tool & Die Co (built designed & 
tooled) Watertown 
Pole Line Hardware 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Police ~— uipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co 


Polishing & Buffing 


Waterbury 


General Polishing & Buffing Bridgeport 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc Stamford 


Potentiometers—Electronic 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Power Rollers 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Precision linvestment Casting 
Gowin and Keleher Investment Casting Co 
Middletown 
Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co (for milling, 
grinding, boring & drilling) Farmington 
Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co Farmington 
Precision Springs & Wire Forms 
Rowley Spring Co Inc The Bristol 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprino!” 


(“Cellu-san’’) Simsbury 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic 
Ansonia 
Presses—Molding 


Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 
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Presses—Power 
Pneumatic Applications Co The (moderniza- 
tion of presses through conversion to 
to Wichita Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Bussmann Press Inc New Haven 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 


necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 


A D Steinbach & Sons 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) Bridgeport 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Profilers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Publishers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc The Stamford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New em 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and onggee? 
rtford 


Raditors—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 


Chapman Co J W Durham 
Rayon Staple Fiber ; 
Hartford Rayon Corp The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears ‘ 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Company The 


Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 
West Hartford 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Bush Manufacturing Co The 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 


Research & Development 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories 
(Electro-Mechanical) sibtinoes 
t 
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Resistance Wire : 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 


Southport 

Kanthal Corporation The Stamford 
Respirators 

American Optical Company Safety Products 

Division Putnam 
Retainers 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 

motive) Hartford 

Riveting Machines 3 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
Rivets 


i 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 


non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


r) Bridgeport 

Sebastes Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc Whe 

(iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 

bronze) Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 
Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compan 
Olin Industries Inc 
Rolling Mills & Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Precision Methods & Machines Inc 


Division 
ew Haven 


Ansonia 
Newington 


Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Ine (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber—Cellular 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Rubber Cutting Machinery 


Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Rubber Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Latex Foam 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 


New Haven 


Middletown 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 
. Rubber Mill Machinery ; 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
; Rubber Products 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 


; Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The H 0 Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
: Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div U S Rubber Co 
Naugatuck 


(special synthetic) 


M A D E 








Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Rust Preventives 


Anderson Oil Co Inc F E Portland 


Saddler: 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


_ Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Products 


Division ‘utnam 

Safety Fuses F 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 

Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 
Safety Goggles 

American Optical Company Safety Products 


Division Putnam 
Safety Switches 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The 
Saw Blades—Hack & Band 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 


and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 

Derby 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Co 


Bridgeport 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machne Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 


Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dependable Automatic Screw Co Waterbury 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Garthwait Mfg Co A E (up to and incl 4” 
Waterbury 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
Humason Mfg Co The 
Kerrin Company West Haven 
Lowe Mig Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
Berlin 
Plantsville 


Bridgeport 
Forestville 


Nelson’s Screw Machine Products 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
New Haven Screw Machine Prods Inc 
(up to 14%” capacity) Milford 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 


Plainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
United Screw Machine Co Thomaston 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 

Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
‘ools Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

Screws 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) __ Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 


Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 
Screw—Sockets 

Allen Manufacturing Company The _ Hartford 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
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Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 
Service Entrance Equipment 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Shelton 


, Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 
Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Bridgeport 

Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 

: Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 

Charles Parker Co (sheet metal tielenooee 
Meriden 
Parsons Co Inc W A (fabricators) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 


W L Maxson Corp Hamden 
; Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


American Buckle Co The West Haven 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


P Signs 
Berger Sign Co (neon electric-porcelain enamel- 
stainless steel) Hartford 
Silk Screen Process Printing 
Norton Co B H New Haven 
7” Silk Screen Printing 
Sirocco Screenprints New Haven 
: Silk Screening on Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 


order) Durham 
Sintered Metal Products 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
: Slide Fasteners 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


- 
American Steel & Wire Div of U. S. Steel 
New Haven 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


South Norwalk 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Special Machinery 


Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 


Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 


Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 


Greist Mtg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Spinnnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Spline Milling Machines 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 


Sponge Rubber 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Spotwelding 

Spotwelders Inc (aluminum, steel, mag- 

nesium, titanium & alloys) Stratford 
Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
Spring Coiling Machines 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
(Advt.) 
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Spring Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 
Spring Units , : 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 5 : 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs—Coil & Flat — c 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Plainville 
Bristol 


Elmwood 


Corp ; 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co ; 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 


Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Springs—Flat ‘ 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 4 Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Springs—Furniture : 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire , 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co _ Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The _ Forestville 
ID R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
] W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) | 
: Plainville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The 


Oakville 
Waterbury 


Stamps 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 

Stampings 

C & H Mfg Co Inc 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc S 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 

Thomaston 
New Britain 


Watertown 
Watertown 
Naugatuck 
Bristol 


Stanley Pressed Metal 
Stampings—Small ; 
Acme Shear Co The ; Bridgeport 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Plainville 
New Haven 
Forestville 


orp . 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Humason Mfg Co The 
Stationery Specialties i 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Steel : 
Stanley Works The (cold rolled strip) De 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The 
low alloy and stainless steel and 
iron) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring : 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 

Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 

Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 

New Haven 

New Haven 

Wallingford 


Ansonia 
(Carbon, 
Ductile 
Hartford 
Branford 
Branford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 
Wallingford Steel Company 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel—Hot Rolled Strip 
Northeastern Steel Corp 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
Electrotype Div 


Bridgeport 

Milford 
New Britain 
Haven 


New 


Electrographic 
Corp 


New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


M A D E N 


Storage Batteries 
R A E Storage Battery Mfg Co Glastonbury 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Structural Mouldings 
Leed Co The H A 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 

’ Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 

_ Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 

Surgical Dressings 

Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Surgical Rubber Goods 

Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Swaging Machinery 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Harttord Special Machinery Co The 
or Se Switchboards 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
: Synthetic Resins 
American Cyanamid Co (Textile Resins, Paper 
Resins) Waterbury 
Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 


Hamden 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Newington 
Hartford 


Tags 
Waterbury Tag Company The (Paper and 
Cloth) Waterbury 
Tanks 
Bigelow Somenny The (steel) 
Connecticut 
lined) 


New Haven 

Velders Inc (steel, alloy & 
Wallingford 

Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 

Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 

Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 

Meriden 

Tape 


Russell Manufacturing Company The (woven 
cotton and woven glass tape) Middletown 


: Tapes—Industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Tape Recorders : 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Taps 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Moodus 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


: Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Telephone Answering & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Testers-Insulation 
McNeal J D New Haven 
Testers—insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Textile Printing Gums 
Polymer Industries Inc 


Danbury 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


Springdale 


‘ Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate, 
nylon, dacron, other synthetics) Rockville 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (automa- 
tic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
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Thread 

American Thread Co The 
Belding Heminway Corticelli ‘utnam 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Thread Chasers 

Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & 

Die Corp. New Haven 


Willimantic 


Thread Gages 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Machines 
iles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Thread Rolling Machinery 
I{artford Special Machinery Co The 
Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and auto 
matic) Bridgeport 


Pratt 


Thread Millin 


Pratt & Whitney Div 


Hartford 


Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Rhodes Inc M H 


Timing Devices 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbur: 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbr 
ILux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 


Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 
Hartford 


Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 
rolls) Waterbury 

Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 

Tool Hardening 


Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tool & Dies 
C & H Mfg Co Inc 
Lambro Tool-Die & Mig Co 
Metropolitan Tool & Die 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
O.S.A. Manufacturing Co 
Otterbein Co J A 
Riverside Mfg Co Inc The New Haven 
Telke Tool & Die Mfg Co New Britain 
Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 
Fredericks Tool Co J F West Hartford 
Toroidal Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc 


Toys 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Transformers j 
Berkshire Transformer Corp The New Milford 
Dano Electric Company Winsted 
Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International Har 
vester truck chassis and “Metro” bodies) 
Bridgeport 


Watertown 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Plainville 
Middletown 


Danbury 


Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 

Waterbury 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc 


Stamford 
Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St 
Weimann Bros 
tubes) 


nsonia 
Mfg Co The (for college 
erby 


Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“‘Uniflare’’) 
Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) a 
(Advt.) 


Waterbury 
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Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 


Branch Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufcturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tumbling Barrels 
Henderson Bros Co The Waterbury 
Tumbling Equipment & Supplies 
Tumbling Sales & Service Company Greenwich 
Tumbling Service 


Tumbling Sales & Service Company, Eshec 
Tumbling Division Meriden 
Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Royal Typewriter Company Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal Typewriter Comany Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Ultrasonic Processing Equipment 
General Ultrasonics Co The Hartford 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartfora 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 


South Norwalk 
Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valve—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Comnanv Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
: Vanity Boxes 
Rridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Thomaston 


Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 


Vegetable Peelers 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
7 Velvets 

American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 

A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 

Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Wilimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 

West Haven 


New Haven 


Hartford 


. Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Jennings Company The S Barry New Haven 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 
Venetian Blind Tape 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (woven 


cotton and woven plastic) Middletown 
n Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 

Branford Co The (industrial) New Haven 

Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 
Vises 

Charles Parker Co The 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Newington 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 


Meriden 


tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Wall Paper 

Stamford Wall Paper Co Inc Stamford 
: Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


uburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non-fer- 
Tous) Waterville 





Washers (Continued) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Humphrey Fabricating Corp Unionville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 

Thomaston 
J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Watches 
E Ingraham Co The 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Bristol 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


(instantaneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waxes 
Harrison Company The A S (and other pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 


Waxes—Floor 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
Connecticut Welders Inc (fabrication & 
repairs) Wallingford 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


G_E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 
Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders Inc (tanks & Coils) 


Wallingford 

Storts Welding Company (tanks and frabrica- 

tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 


estos Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc 


Hartford 
Wiffle Ball 
Wiffle Ball Inc The New Haven 
Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


Wire 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 


New Haven 
Durham 


New Haven 


bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 

mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance apnplica- 
tions) New Haven 
Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 


Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P New Haven 


Wire Drawing Dies 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 
Torrington 
Essex 


Oakville 


Kensington 


Verplex Company The 


Wire Forms 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


orp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 


Humason Mfg Co The 

New England Spring Mfg Co 
Templeman Co D R 

Terryville Manufacturing Co 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Comnany Portland 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Forestville 
Unionville 
Plainville 
Terryville 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Thomaston 
Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 

tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Wooden Boxes 
Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Yalesville 


Wood Scrapers 


Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Felts—Wool 


Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 

Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
( Advt.) 
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338 ANN STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The MAC Staff at Work 


(Continued from page 56) 


letin or release, the most frequently 
heard retort around the office is “Ask 
Vincent.” 

In addition to his duties in operat- 
ing the mail room, Vincent is also the 
custodian of the office and grounds 
which requires many extra hours of 
work at night and on Saturdays. 


COLLECTIVE ACTIVITIES — 
While each member of the MAC 
staff has his or her own special work 
to perform, all members of the De- 
partmental Staff are frequently called 
upon to assist in assembling and en- 
closing bulletins and other literature in 
the Mailing Department. To a lesser 
degree other peak typing or clerical 
loads are handled in the same manner, 
with Charlie Schreyer delegating the 
work. 


PINCH HITTING—Although each 
member of the administrative staff spe- 
cializes in certain fields of activity, dur- 
ing vacations or other absences, all 
members of the staff can usually “pinch 
hit” for the absent ones when answers 
must be found before the return of the 
“specialist.” 


Years of Service 


All told the ten women and nine 
men on MAC's staff represent a total 
of 192% years of experience in 
serving the Association’s membership, 
and through that membership and by 
direct outside contacts, the people of 
the state. While we do not wish to 
overstress long service with the Associ- 
ation, since those with shorter terms of 
service have brought with them the 
knowledge obtained by excellent ex- 
perience gained elsewhere, which is 
being utilized effectively at MAC, yet 
we feel that our members should know 
something about the overall experience 
that is being utilized on their behalf. 
To reduce the personal equation to the 
minimum we list below the staff em- 
ployees in the service groups to which 
they belong. 


25 Years or More—Ruth C. John- 
son, Katherine Edgerton, Norris W. 
Ford and L. M. Bingham; 15 to 20 
Years—Mildred Forsell; 10 to 15 
Years—Vincent Castagno, Florence 
Kruk and Fred Waterhouse; 5 to 10 
Years— Margaret M. Moore, Charles 
H. Schreyer and Arthur L. Woods; 
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Less than 5 Years—Alfred F. Kacyn- 
ski, John D. Hubbard, Edward M. 
Mamulski, Marion E. Robinson, Ellen 
C. Barrows, Frances W. Wilkinson, 
Betty S. Hall and Marilyn N. Pease. 
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Some of the best salesmen come in 
the morning mail. They tell your story, 
leave your name, and never have to 
wait in the outer office! 

That’s the whole idea behind Gair 
Boxboard’s new Business Builder Kit. 
It tracks down set-up box prospects — 
through direct mail pieces, local news- 
paper and classified ads — and puts you 
on record with your imprint. Then 
when your regular salesman calls, it 


arms him with complete sales and tech- 
nical information on Gair’s Boxboard. 

If you’re looking for new prospects 
(and who isn’t?) it’s time you called 
your Gair Boxboard representative. 
He’ll see that the Business Builder Kit 
gets your prospecting off to a good start. 
(Incidentally, he’ll also show you how 
to sell present customers up to better, 
more profitable set-up boxes.) Better 
call him today. 


GAIR at borbourd 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. + 155 EAST 44'* STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


SPRINGBOARD TO MORE SALES 


B.5.10 
SMART-LOOKING DIRECT MAIL is just one 
idea you'll find in Your Business Builder 
Kit. It contains ad mats, sales information 
— plenty of ideas to sell new and old cus- 
tomers alike. And it’s yours for the asking. 
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SPEEDS RELIABLE 


BUNKER “C’ 


WHEN AND WHERE YOU NEED If 


Balco’s modern, all weather delivery fleet is constantly on the go within Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island—delivering an unlimited supply of this 
modern fuel. 


Back of this dependable service stand Balco’s storage depots—vast storage 


centers which guarantee no shortages, no delays when Bunker “C” is needed. 


Above all, the widespread and growing use of Balco Bunker “C” testifies to its 


unparalleled heating ease, efficiency and economy. 


Now is the time to plan for next winter’s heating needs. Balco’s trained engineers 
stand ready to solve both your long range and immediate heating needs. Phone 
Hartford JA 9-3341 or write Box 1078, Hartford, for prompt advice. 


The BALLARD OIL Co. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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